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NORTH PACIFIC ALBACORE TUNA EXPLORATION 
BY THE M/V JOHN N. COBB--1956 


By Donald E, Powell* 





SUMMARY 


Albacore tuna were found to be widely distributed off the coasts of Oregon and 
shington during the summer of 1956 by the Service's exploratory fishing vessel 
1N, Cobb, Operations were coordinated closely with the University of Wash- 
i's oceanographic vessel BrownBear. The John N, Cobb explored the waters 
of the northeastern Pacific Ocean ; 
rom northern California to south- 

rn British Columbia, extending out 
re than 800 miles offshore, fish- 
with gill nets and albacore troll- 








First albacore were caughtina 
gill net set on July 20, and subse- 
! atches indicated that the alba- 
re were scattered over awide area, 
t no evidence of offshore school- 
ng was found. Several salmonwere 
aken in the gill nets along 50° N, 
titude, but no albacore were taken 
f 49° N, latitude, 





Following the early albacore FIG, 1 - THE HIGH-SEAS GILL NETS WERE HAULED OVER 
tches made by the John N. Cobb THE BOW OF THE JOHN N. COBB. FISH IN THE NET IS A 
and the Brown Bear, several com- eee 
mercial fishing vessels began trolling near the Oregon coast in mid-August andim- 
mediately reported good catches of albacore. A fleet of over 100 vessels found 
good fishing all along the Oregon coast through September, and nearly 4 million 
uunds of albacore were landed in Oregon ports. This was the first year since 1950 
t sizable catches of albacore were made north of California. 











INTRODUCTION 


Exploration to determine distribution and availability of albacore tuna in a sec- 
tion of the northeastern Pacific Ocean from northern California to Southern British 
Columbia was carried out aboard the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service's exploratory 
fishing vessel John N, Cobb during the summer of 1956, Offshore fishing was con- 
ducted over a seven-week period, from July 16 to August 30, extending out more 
than 800 miles off the coasts of Oregon and Washington. At the same time, infor- 
mation on high-seas salmon distribution in the area, particularly data on their ap- 
Parent southern range at that time of year, was obtained for the Service's salmon 
research program under the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 


* CHIEF, NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES EXPLORATION AND GEAR RESEARCH, EXPLORATORY FISHING AND GEAR DE- 
VELOPMENT SECTION, BRANCH OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The work was coordinated with simultaneous cruises of several other research 
vessels, The University of Washington's oceanographic vessel Brown Bear, partic- 
ipating with the Oregon Fish Commission, operated closely with the John N. Cobb 

, much of the time (Frolander and 
Lincoln 1956, and Homberg 1956), 
High-seas salmon research vessels 
covered the waters to the northand 
west of where the two vessels op- 
erated, and the John R, Manning 
from the Pacific Oceanic Fisheries 
Investigations in Hawaii conducted 
albacore research west of 145° W, 
longitude (Anonymous 1956), Ocean- 
ographic and biological data collect- 
ed are currently being analyzed by 
agencies engaged in albacore and 
salmon research in this area, 








7 ©  Gill-net station. 


XK Albacore catch, 











@ Salmon catch, 
Ae od 
FIG. 2 - TRACK LINE OF THE JOHN N. COBB, SHOWING GILL- Information obtained by the 
NET STATIONS (NUMBERED 1-27) AND ALBACORE AND SALMON high-seas salmon research vessels 
CATCHES « in 1955 indicated that the southern 


limit of salmon distribution coincided roughly with the northern limit of albacore 
during the summer months, In the northeastern Pacific this dividing line, withsome 
overlapping, appeared to lie between 45 N, and 50 N, latitude, It was found dur- 
ing those investigations that high-seas gill nets designed to catch salmon were also 
effective in catching albacore, Accordingly, one of the John N. Cobb's 1956 objec- 
tives was to obtain further information on the northern distribution of albacore and 
the southern distribytion of salmon between 40 N, and 50 N, latitude, from the 
Pacific Coast to 145 W., longitude, fishing with gill nets and albacore trolling gear, 





CRUISE PLAN 


To assure adequate coverage of the working area in the time scheduled, the 
cruise plan of the John N, Cobb was laid out with 27 gill-net stations to be occupied 
in sequence on successive nights, or on alternate nights where distances required 
two days' running time (see fig. 2). Standard commercial albacore trolling gear 
was fished during daylight hours while running between stations. Cruise tracks 
were planned so that the Brown Bear would occupy concurrent all-night oceanograph- 
ic stations at several of the John N. Cobb's gill-net stations. At other times the 
vessels took separate courses but arranged to exchange fishing and oceanographic 
data several times daily by radio. A port call was scheduled in the middle of the 
cruise for refueling and taking on supplies at Astoria, Ore. 











Arrangements were made for the research vessels to keep in radio contact with 
the trolling fleets of Oregon and Washington to relay information on any significant 
catches of albacore, especially catches close enough to shore for possible commer- 
cial fishing. 


A biologist from the Pacific Salmon Investigations staff was assigned to the 
John N. Cobb to collect data on lengths, weights, stomach contents, etc., of all fish 
caught and to tag albacore which were landed in good condition, All albacore which 
were not tagged and released, all salmon, and samples of other species were fro- 
zen for future laboratory inspection, The University of Washington furnished ocean- 
ographers to make routine observations and collections aboard the John N. Cobb, in- 
including sea-water samples, bathythermograph casts, and plankton collections. 
More comprehensive oceanographic work was done by the Brown Bear, which also 
fished albacore trolling gear between stations. 
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GEAR AND FISHING METHODS 


GILL NETS: The gill nets were of nylon, ranging in size from 3% inches to 84 
inches, stretched-mesh measure, Each shackle of net was 50 fathoms long and ap- 
proximately 20 feet deep. Shackles of various size mesh were tied together and 
fished in a string with a lighted flagpole at each end and in the middle of the string, 
The standard set consisted of 18 shackles (900 fathoms) made up as follows: 3 
shackles of 3g-inch mesh, 5 shackles of 44-inch mesh, 6 shackles of 57-inch mesh, 
2 shackles of 73-inch mesh, and 2 shackles of 84-inch mesh. 





Nets of 3;~-inch, 44-inch, and 54-inch, mesh were constructed similar to the 
net shown in figure 3, “The larger nets, 7$-inch and 84-inch, were used successful- 
ly in albacore exploration by the 
John N. Cobb in 1950((Powell, 

Alverson, and Livingstone 1952), } } 

During the latter part of the 

cruise, the 7$-inch and 83-inch » 

nets were replaced with 43-inch 
and 5g-inch nets since the larger 
sizes showed no advantage in 
catching albacore but did catch 
more blue shark which tangled 
badly and slowed down the haul- 
ing operation, 





Usually the vessel arrived 
on station in early evening, and 
the nets were set at dusk, If 
sufficient daylight remained, 
some trolling was done on sta- 
tion just before setting the nets. "IG; 4.-,TME GILL Wes WERE PILED «h THE aTemu Gln Blt 
The vessel held on to the string LY FOR STABILIZING EFFECT. 
of nets downwind, and the ocean- 
ographic station and night-light sampling was normally finished by midnight. Haul- 
ing was started shortly after daybreak and required from 13 to 2 hours depending 
on the catch. 





The nets were set from a bin on the stern of the John N, Cobb and were hauled 
over the bow with a hydraulic gurdie,. Fish were removed on a plywood table be- 
tween the rail and the gurdie on the bow while the nets were being pulled to the stern 
for re-stacking in the bin. The crew performed daily maintenance on the nets while 
trolling between:stations. 





ALBACORE TROLLING: Three trolling lines were fished from each of twoout- 
rigger poles on the John N, Cobb and one or two lines were rigged on the stern. 








Feathered, plastic, bone, and rubber albacore jigs of various colors were tried, 
all standard commercial gear as used in the local fishing fleet. Gear makeup and 
rigging was similar to that described by Powell, et al., 1952. 


Trolling was started each day after the gill nets were hauled and the vessel 
was under way for the next station. Stations were spaced to allow an average troll- 
ing speed of 6-7 knots during daylight hours, but occasionally it was necessary to 
proceed for a few hours at full speed to make up lost time. 


A watch was kept at all times for any sign of jumping fish, feed, or other ma- 
rine life. When albacore struck, the area was circled several times before pro- 
ceeding on course. Troll-caught albacore were landed in a box lined with foam 
rubber so that those in good condition could be tagged and released. 
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CATCH RESULTS 


ALBACORE: The first albacore were caught by the John N, Cobb in a gill net 
set on July 20 near the Cobb seamount which lies about 270 miles west of Grays Har- 
bor, Wash. (see fig. 2 and table 1). From then until August 1, several other gill 
net catches and trolling catches showed that albacore were widely distributed off 















































Table 1 - Gill-Net Catch Data--M/V John N. Cobb--Cruise 28--July 16 to August 30, 1956 
pe T 
| Wind Number Incidental Catch 
Position of Set Surtec Directior ase 
N de N. | Longitude W. | Temper *| and Force* Jack Mac xerei] Pomfret ] Squid ] Other 
| | i j 
’ T 
6 126958" 60.5°F wan. 9 | Soe ae 2 brown ragfish 
| 6° 62.197, wns 900 e } © 
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| S45" 150% P.0r. ss, - 8-7 us 8 0 ul 17 | 5 | ° | 
| | | | 
| - 1/73 50°01" 133°58" 56, 0°Rr SEA, ex ’ 2 2 ° 2 c 3 «=| «© | 2 wteclnead trout 
| | | 
| m™ OP, sw. 90 1 3 2 | rh | | - 
Pox 40°F, om 9a 8 3 206 | 
54. 0°F. + x 8 5 2 
"1 aa oc 55.5°F =A 90¢ * 1 2 i 
re 38.0°F Li oe 8 ° "7 | 
+ + + — 
"a 58. °F wR oe le 1 | 
Y wes x 1 0 
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62.5°F ma 70 33 Us ) ° 1 mackerel shark, 2 sablefich 
r om6-7 ¥ 8s 
EE, x 10g 3 x li 4 - 
2°r mL 104 | 7 
sw8 4 ° 
ow * 5 
+ 4 
sms « : 9 2 
6 ssn, »* 9 
58.27 m3 x 6 1 giant skilfish, 1 mackerel shark 
= 113 m & 43 2 giant ekilfien 
r 21 x R 1 8 5 5 
vr ? ss¥~ A Lys Fd 6 
? = x 10d s ° 
rr ssw x lod 0 ° 0 
“ r. Wn-5 ums) 103 0 ° ° ° 
—+— — — + 
A 3, 30C 253 5 7 25 5 og 667 1» «| 
— soaemneaee — 
All gill-ne were ma ght 
Wind foree is réing to Beaufort « 
a 2g hauling tim 



























Washington and Oregon out to 140° W. longitude, over 600 miles offshore, During 
August albacore were also taken as far south as 42° N, latitude near station 14 off 
northern California and at several of the more offshore stations, but none were 

caught north of 49° N, latitude. 


Although the fishing revealed a 
wide distribution of albacore, indi- 
vidual catches were small during the 
entire cruise, A total of 38 alba- 
core were taken on trolling gear and 
25 in the gill nets, In addition, 13 
observed albacore were lost after 
striking the trolling gear, and sev- 
eral were seen to fall out of the 
small-mesh nets during hauling, 


Best catches of albacore were 
made on July 29 when 9 were taken 
on trolling gear near 46° N., : 
134°10' W., and nine were caught FIG, 5 - BLUE SHARK, ALBACORE, JACK MACKEREL, AND POM- 
that night in a gill-net set some 20 FRET FROM ONE OF THE GILL-NET CATCHES. 
miles eastward. Seven more albacore were taken trolling the next morning along 
the same track line. On August 1, three albacore were caught approximately 80 to 
100 miles off the Columbia River on the trolling gear. 
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The consistently small catches indicated that the albacore were widely scatter- 
ed and not in large schools in the offshore waters, This was supported by the fact 





that no sizable schools were 























Table 2 - Albacore Troll Catch Data--M/V John N. Cobb--Cruise 28--July 16 to August 30, 1956 
|. _Pepyen | tue | surtece |, | Memoee | swixes,| Sighted at any time during 
ass | Eatitude N. [Longitude W- | of Day __| Temperature | and Force!’ | Caugnt | Fishtost] the cruise, Only occasional 
721 47°13" 40°00" 0900 56° Fe wind—3 i jumpers, from one to a few 
* 46°00" 40°00" 2030 58° F. NE -2 2 2 fish, were seen. 
7/28 46°04" 138*40' 1615 58.5°F. NNE-4 1 1 
"29 arom asa"20" 4450-1050 lhe es ’ Thirteen of the albacore 
we | seroor | asseor | romano | wr | mw 1_| taken on the John N. Cobb's 
= ie =e i i ee ; trolling gear were tagged 
oe neil pay ae sii ie wie : ; and released in what was as- 
; ae se re eae ae. ’ sumed to be good condition, 
“al < net os ee i eats No recoveries have been re- 
Sa | Ls AN ES a Bie ae ; ported to date. Troll-caught 
- ste ey aw ene nti i ; ; albacore were also tagged 
6/lu 44°20 133°06" | 0610 63 F SSE-3 2 from the Brown Bear, 
" lols? 36" 133°48" 105¢ 63 - 
s/s | vee ai | 150 62.5°F pees : 2 SALMON: Salmon were 
| evs | sevay ioe ne “pag, Ge". caught at four gill-net sta- 




















" 13 tions along 50° N, latitude, 
The salmon catch was small, 





consisting of 5 red salmon and 2 silver salmon. One steelhead trout was taken a- 
long with two red salmon in the gill nets on July 22 at 50901'N., 133°58' W. 


: oe , , 
No salmon were taken south of 50° N,. latitude except for one silver salmon 
which struck the albacore trolling gear 20 miles off the Columbia River on August6, 


INCIDENTAL GILL-NET CATCH: Several species of pelagic fish far outnum- 











bered the catch of albacore in the gill nets (see table 1). A total of 667 pomfret, 
497 jack mackerel, and 225 blue shark were landed, In addition, 199 large squid 
(2-3 feet in length) were also taken in the nets. All these species were found wide- 


ly distril 


yuted over the fishing 


area, blue shark being present in 


all but tw 


Up 


mackere 


ro of the gill-net catches, 


to 206 pomfret, 148 jack 


1, 97 squid, and 31 blue 


shark were taken in individual 
gill-netcatches, Blue shark were 
inevery catch containing albacore, 


and jack 


mackerel and pomfret 


were in all but one, 


Other incidental fishcaughtin 
the nets were brownragfish, mack- 
erel shark, sablefish, and giant 


skilfish. 
was kept 
Cobb for 





One of the giant skilfish 
alive aboard the JohnN, 
eight days until the end 





of the trip, when it was transfer- 
red to the University of Washington 
School of Fisheries aquarium where it is still alive and growing. 


NIGHT-LIGHT FISHING: After the gill nets were set each evening and the ocean- 








7 “Se é ; a of y- . = £ a rf ue 
FIG. 6 = PORTION OF A GILL-NET CATCH INCLUDING MACKEREL 
SHARK, BLUE SHARK, POMFRET, JACK MACKEREL, AND SQUID, 


ographic station completed, night-light fishing with small-mesh dip nets was car- 
ried on for an hour or two usually between 9 p.m. and midnight. A 1,000-watt un- 
derwater diving light was suspended just beneath the surface to attract the small 
feed. On several occasions in choppy seas the 500-watt boom light suspended about 
six feet above the water was also used. Samples of specimens caught were pre- 


served, and each station was classified as "poor, 


won " " 


fair,’ or "rich," depending on 
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the relative numbers of fish and squid observed. No effective night-lighting was 
done at four gill-net stations because of poor weather conditions. 


Saury, from + inches to 12 inches in length, were the most abundant feed spe- 
cies observed. Squid and lanternfish were also quite common, The plankton hauls 
were preserved for later analysis at the University of 
Washington Department of Oceanography. 


Saury were present at 22 of the 23 stations, squid 
at 15, and lanternfish at 10. Squid were the most dif- 
ficult to catch in the dip nets, but it was usually possi- 
ble to capture enough for a sample. At one station sev- 

ral large squid were speared. Saury and lanternfish 

re caught quite easily, especially at the richer sta- 

ns. Seven stations were classified as "poor," eight 
fair,'' and eight as "rich,' 

Analysis of the night-light fishing results showed 
rrelation with the catch of albacore in the gill nets, 
7 stations rated as "poor" for night-light fishing on- 
ne albacore was taken, at 8 stations rated as "fair'' fie 

two albacore were taken, and at 8stations rated as 

19 albacore were taken. 





Sa he Cina ee 

FIG. 7 - TWO OF THE LARGE SQUID, 

APPROXIMATELY THREE FEET IN 
LENGTH, WHICH WERE TAKEN IN 

In addition to the plankton samples taken at each SEE ONE, aes 

anographic station, other floating organisms were observed and collected. Ve- 

1 (purple-sail jellyfish) were seen in vast numbers over large areas, sometimes 

several days running. Floating goose barnacles were also abundant at times, as 
salps and round white jellyfish. 


SIZE OF ALBACORE 





Albacore caught by the John N, Cobb ranged in size from 50 cm, (19.7 inches) 
*m, (30. 7inches), and from 5.5 pounds to 20.5 pounds, The gill-net caught 
-d 67 cm. (26.4 inches) and 14.5 pounds as compared to 64.5 cm, (25.4 
_ inches) and 12,2 pounds for the 
hee oo ~ || troll-caught fish. The over-all 
average was 65.5 cm, (25. 8inch- 
es) and 13,4 pounds. These fig- 
ures include lengths for 62 alba- 
core and weights for 43 albacore, 














| . An examination of albacore 
& 4 Bee length frequencies (see fig. 8) 
shows three distinct size groups. 
The smallest-size fish were 

as grouped around 53cm, (20.9 inch- 
| 5 oth odd | 4 Lf h es), the middle-size fish were 
Nt ttt tt tt tt tt ttt} ©=6 prouped around 66cm, (26.0 inch- 
a es) and the largest-size fish were 
— groupedaround 75cm, (29.5 inch- 








LENGTH IN CENTIMETERS 





H-FREQUENCIES FOR 62 ALBACORE CAUGHT BY es). The majority of the catch(60 

COBB. percent) fell within the middle-size 
group. Itis possible that the size groups represent three age classes, but the total 
number of measurements is probably too small for any such conclusions tobe drawn, 


WATER TEMPERATURE IN RELATION TO CATCH 


Table 3 shows that catch of albacore and salmon in relation to surface water 
temperature, Salmon were caught in water from 54 F, to58 F, Albacore were 
taken at temperatures ranging from 55.5 F, to 63° F. The area of overlapping 
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catches was from 55.5° to 58° F., but in general salmon were caught in waters 
colder than 57 F. and albacore were caught in waters warmer than 57 F, 
























































Table 3 - Surface-Water Temperature for Best albacore catches were made 
Albacore and Salmon Catches in 58° F, water with trolling gear, 
Surface Salmon |Albacore| Albacore} Only one troll-caught albacore was 
Temperature] Gill Net | Gill Net Troll taken in colder water. Again theto- 
7. No, No. No, tal catch was too small for any signif- 
} 54 1 icant analysis of catch-temperature 
54.5 relationship. 
55 3 
55.5 7 COMMERCIAL FISHERY 
56 . a | 1 DEVELOPMENT 
96.5 
57 Following the early reports of 
57.5 offshore albacore catches made in 
58 1 11 21 | late July and early August by the 
58.5 2 | John N. Cobb and the Brown Bear, 
59 3 4 | several commercial fishing vessels 
99.95 | rigged with albacore trolling gear be- 
60 : gan fishing along the Oregon coast in 
60.5 3 mid-August. First commercial catch- 
61 i 2 es were reported by the Kiska, Betty, 
61.5 | and Nel on August 18 fishing 70 to 100 
62 | 4 | miles off the central Oregon coast. 
62.5 3 Other vessels entered the fishery im- 
=a | 6USTSe 3 | 3 mediately and by August 24 it was re- 
Total iT 7 25 | 1/51 ported that 150 vessels were moving 
| 1/ IN ay 13 TROLLING STRIKES WHERE THE ALBA on into the albacore fishing area, 
L_ WERE LOST EF ORE ING ae ee SE ee. 
The fleet found continued good 
fishing all along the Oregon coast through September, with daily catches up to 700 


and 800 fish reported by the 
more successful vessels, 
Price disputes slowed fishing 
somewhat during late Septem - 
ber, andby early October the 
fleet had mostly dispersed with 
the regular albacoretrollers 
heading for still-productive 
grounds off California, 


Total landings of albacore 
by the fleet in Oregon ports 
amounted to nearly four mil- 
lion pounds and these probably 
would have been larger but for 
the price disputes. This was 


|Table 4 - List of Gommon and Scientific Names | 
of Fish 





Used in This Report 





| 





[Albacore 

|\Red salmon 
Silver salmon 
iSteelhead trout 
‘Blue shark 
\Jack mackerel 
|Pomfret. oe 
{Brown ragfish 
|Mackerel shark 
|Sablefish 
Giant skilfish. 
eee 


. 





Thunnus germo (or T. alalunga)} 
Oncorhynchus nerka 
Oncorhynchus kisutch 

Salmo gairdnerii 

Prionace glauca 

Trachurus symmetricus 
Brama raii 

Acrotus willoughbyi 

Lamna ditropis 

Anoplopoma fimbria 

Erilepis zonifer 

Cololabis saira 









































the first year since 1950 that sizable catches of albacore were made north Califor- 


nia. 


ble white-meat tuna after several years of absence is a matter of conjecture. 


Whether it signifies a return to the Pacific Northwest coast of the unpredica- 


Sure- 


ly there is not sufficient scientific evidence available at this time on which to base 


any prediction, 
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CREAM OF CRAB SOUP FOR A SUMMER LUNCHEON 


Cream of crab soup is a natural" in the summer since crab meat is 
plentiful at that time. It is nutritious and delicious and an easy-to-pre- 
pare hot meal for our 
cooler summer days. 
Crab soup has beena 
favorite of Marylanders 
for years. 


Crab soup canbe 
preparedbyusing cook- 
ed crab meat from hard 
shell crabs packed in 
cans and marketed 
fresh, frozen, or can- 
ned. The four principal 
species that supply the 
crab meat are the blue, 
Dungeness king, and 
rock crabs. The meat 
from these crabs can be 
used interchangeably in 
—m- most recipes. 





The home economists of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
suggest that you serve "Cream of Crab Soup" with crunchy crackers and 
a crisp vegetable salad. 


CREAM OF CRAB SOUP 


1 POUND CRAB MEAT < TEASPOON CELERY SALT 
1 CHICKEN BOUILLON CUBE 1 TEASPOON SALT 

1 CUP BOILING WATER DASH PEPPER 

4 CUP CHOPPED ONION 1 QUART MILK 

+ CUP BUTTER OR OTHER FAT, MELTED CHOPPED PARSLEY 


TABLESPOONS FLOUR, 


Remove any shell or cartilage from crab meat. Dissolve bouillon 
| cube in water, Cookonion in butter until tender, Blend in flour and sea- 
| sonings. Add milk and bouillon gradually; cook until thick, stirring con- 
| Stantly. Add crab meat; heat. Garnish with parsley sprinkled over the 


top. Serves 6, 
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COLD STORAGE OF FROZEN PACIFIC OYSTERS (CRASSOSTREA GIGAs)”’ 


No. 2 - Effect of Antioxidant and Other Treatments on Keeping Quality 





INTRODUCTION 


The frozen-oyster industry of the Pacific Coast is the result of efforts on the 
part of producers and packers to broaden the market. In some cases the oysters 
are the excess from the fresh market and have been held at above freezing temper- 
atures for several days before being frozen. Many packers are troubled by an oc- 
casional lack of uniformity and good quality in their product after frozen storage, 
Through the Pacific Coast Oyster Growers Association, they requested that experi- 
mental work be carried out to help improve the quality of frozen Pacific Oysters, 


A study of the problems concerned with the frozen storage of Pacific oysters 
has been in progress at the Seattle Technological Laboratory since October 1954, 


The initial paper2/ reported results of a series of exploratory tests designed 
to determine what factors contribute to the formation of excessive drip in frozen 
oysters. Of the factors investigated, only the length of blowing time had material- 
ly affected drip. The work was limited to oysters frozen for only short periods of 
time. Commercial samples of frozen oysters always released considerably more 
drip than did the experimentally-frozen oysters, These differences in drip may 
have been caused by the greater length of time the commercial samples had been 
frozen. 


Pacific oysters are usually frozen in 10-ounce eastern oyster cans. This pro- 
cedure leads to some lack of uniformity in the product since Pacific oysters are 
often quite large and relatively few will fit into this size can, 


Pacific oysters are frozen either raw or after blanching. The latter consists 
of immersing the oysters in boiling water for about one minute. The purpose is to 
firm the oyster meats and to overcome the natural slippery feel of the oyster which 
many homemakers find distasteful, 


Certain physical and chemical changes take place in oysters during frozenstor- 
age. The body of the oyster darkens gradually and the oysters exposed to the head- 
space of the can become yellow. The oyster loses some of its firmness and be- 
comes flaccid. The dark pigment from the mantle sloughs off and causes the drip 
to have a slightly sooty appearance, 


While these changes are taking place, a change in flavor also develops. The 
normal fresh oyster flavor disappears and strong bitter off-flavors develop after 
extended storage. 

1/ THIS WORK WAS CARRIED OUT UNDER A PROJECT FINANCED IN PART BY THE REFRIGERATION RESEARCH FOUN- 


DATION, n 
2/ THE INITIAL REPORT, "COLD STORAGE OF FROZEN PACIFIC OYSTERS (CRASSOSTREA GIGAS)--NO, 1 WAS 
PUBLISHED IN THE bECEMBER 1955 (Pp. 11) §SSUE OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW. 
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The continuing aim of the present experimental work on frozen Pacific oysters 
is to slow down or prevent these changes so that (1) the quality of the frozen oysters 
is improved and (2) the marketing period is extended to a period of a year or longer. 


The current phase of the project is concerned with an investigation of the effect 
of various processing treatments of the oysters before freezing on their storage 
characteristics. The treatments used include blanching, adding oxygen to the head- 
space, adding nitrogen to the headspace, and dipping the oysters into various. anti- 
oxidant solutions. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


PREPARATION OF SAMPLES: The oysters used in these investigations were 
obtained from beds in the Willapa Bay area of Washington. They were obtained, 
freshly shucked and blown, from a commercial plant in South Bend, Wash. ; placed 
in 5- gallon milk containers, packed in ice, and transported by truck to the Service's 
Seattle Fishery Technological Laboratory. The containers were held overnight in 
crushed ice, treated, and packed in 10-ounce oyster cans, sealed, and frozen the 
following day. 





Approximately one-half of the oysters were blanched for one minute in boiling 
water and then drained before being treated and packed. The remaining oysters 
were treated and packed raw, Treatments consisted of dipping the oysters in solu- 
tions of the following antioxidants: 


1, Antioxidant mixture?! dissolved in U.S.P. propylene glycol4/, 


a, Nordihydroguaiaretic acid (NDGA) 0.01 percent by weight of 
oyster, 


b. Beta hydroxyanisole (BHA)--0,02 percent by weight of oyster. 
c. Ascorbic acid--0,02 percent by weight of oyster. 


2. Ascorbic-citric acid mixture in water4/ (0.5 percent ascorbic acid-- 
0.5 percent citric acid). 


In addition to the antioxidants, the following treatments were included for con- 
‘ol and comparison: 


1 


1, Control--no treatment, 
2, Oxygen--air in headspace of can replaced by oxygen. 


3. Nitrogen--air in headspace of can replaced by nitrogen. 
4, Propylene glycol--for comparison with oysters treated with Tappel's3/ 
mixture, 


The packaged oysters were frozen at -20° F. and stored at 0° F, 


EXAMINATION OF SAMPLES: At two-month intervals over a period of 13 
months, samples of the frozen oysters were removed from storage and examined, 
3/, RECOMMENDED BY A. L. TAPPEL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, FOOD TECHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT, DAVIS, CALIF. 
4/ ANTIOXIDANT PICK-UP WAS ASSUMED TO BE PROPORTIONAL TO THE PICK-UP OF THE SOLVENT. THIS WAS 
MEASURED PRIOR TO DISSOLUTION OF THE ANTIOXIDANTS, 








TR ON _O NTiO 
WT. SOLVENT ABSORBED PER WT. OYSTERS 


WT, % ANTIOXIDANT DISSOLVED IN SOLVENT = 
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A variety of tests were performed in order to follow any changes that might be tak- 
ing place, The following determinations were made on the thawed oysters: (1) pH, 
(2) free drip, (3) expresSible drip, and (4) organoleptic evaluation (odor, appear- 

ance, and flavor). 


The pH of the oysters was determined by measuring the pH of a blended sample 
by means of a glass electrode pH meter. 


Free drip and expressible drip measurements were made on samples of the 
oysters that had been thawed i6 hours at 349 F, Free drip is defined as the weight 
of liquid lost in terms of percentage of initial product weight, during exactly two 
minutes of draining on a standard number 4 brass screen, Expressible drip is the 
percentage weight of liquid lost during exactly two minutes of compression between 
two layers of plastic sponges. The expressible drip measurements were made 
after the free drip was released, 


Organoleptic evaluations of flavor were made by the investigators and by a 
taste panel which consisted of students and staff from the fisheries center at the 
University of Washington. Each panel consisted of from 8 to 16 people, 


The oyster samples were presented to the tasters in the form of a standard 
oyster stew that consisted of chopped oysters, grade A butter, fresh milk, andsalt, 
All samples of stew were prepared simultaneously. Temperatures were maintained 
by the use of double boilers containing hot water in the lower part during each taste- 
test period, which varied from 30 to 45 minutes. 


For each examination a sample of fresh oysters was obtained and used inastew 
as areference sample. The reference stew was automatically given the highest 
score possible, All experimental oyster stews were judged in relation to the known 
and plainly labeled reference. 


The score card used was based on a 10-point scale with 7-10 indicating good 
quality; 5-6, fair quality; and 1-4, poor quality. The tasters were asked to assign 
appropriate numbers to each sample. The reference sample was always arbitrarily 
assigned the score of 10, 


General observations of the samples were made by the authors at each examina- 
tion. These included a comparison of the odor, appearance, and the color of the 
surface of the oyster exposed to the headspace of the can, 


RESULTS 


There were no significant differences noted between any of the samples at the 
two- and four-month examinations of the samples, After six months, the oyster 
surfaces exposed to the headspace in all of the cans had begun to turn yellow in col- 
or. No off-odors were noted at this time, There were slight rancid odors detected 
in all samples after they had been stored for eight months, These odors were es- 
pecially noticeable in the discolored areas, 


After thirteen months of storage at 0° F, all of the samples were found tobe of 
poor acceptability, The surfaces expdsed to the headspace of the cans were discol- 
ored, the oysters did not have the firmness generally found in fresh oysters, and 
the body sections of many of the oysters had darkened, The discoloration on the 
surfaces exposed in the headspace of the can was the most important factor con- 
tributing to the poor appearance, Rancid odors were generally detected in product's 
surface areas, The blanched samples showed a tendency to shrink and to become 
shriveled, The results of the general observations made after various storage 
periods are presented in table 1, 











a 


>d 





0 2 4 6 8 10 13 

/ Raw! ‘ 14.9] 7.1] 8.0] 8.7] 9.8]11.9] 9.0 

beanie. Og I - |Bianched*! 14.1 |13.9/15.6|16.1 |15.4/13.3/13.5 
=, | Baws! | 5 7.5} 8.9] 9.9] 9.4/11.5]11.3 

See ahi drip—’ Blanchea#! | 83 3 8.0}11.6]11.6]11.1]15.7]15.1 
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There were variations in the drip values between the individual samples of as 
much as 30 percent, This variation was caused mostly by the differences in the 
amount of excess liquid in the cans at the time of packing; however, variation in 
the size of the oysters and the number of oysters in the cans also contributed tothe 



















































































fe Table 1 - Results of General Observations of Frozen Pacific Oysters Stored at OU F. 
PIKE ESL eae ‘Observations 
_____ After 4 Months of Storage After 8 Months of Storage After 13 Months of Storage 
27 
As ceptabilit wT Odor 4 Surface Color?! Acceptability? Odor 1 Surface Color?! Acceptability? Odor Surface Color? 
aw | 
| Very tly , Slightly 
‘ | Good [Normal | Normal Fair vrancig | Yellow [Fair ae Yellow 
xyge Good Normal | Normal Poor | rancid tly Yellow-green || Unacceptable | Rancid Yellow 
; + + - > sli +—— +——.  —— + Eh 
Good Normal | Normal | Poor po li pt Dark yellow |F Poor j —o ¥] Yellow 
+ + + - . + a + = +_—— 
Very slightly = Ip, Slightly 
Good ermal | Merenst — | rancid Yellow-green | Poor rancid Yellow 
| ae ar | Slightly 
Good |Normal | Normal Fair |Normal Red-brown + | ee Yellow-brown 
id ric acid . 3 Very slightly af Slightly 
mixture Re Ferre Fair— |Normal | Normal Poor | rancid _ Yellow-green | Poor" __ J rancid Yellow-brown 
|Slightl: 
trol : ceoeees Fair Normal | Slightly yellow Poor | pew Yellow-green | Unacceptable | Rancid Yellow-green 
+ + } — t- = —-— 2—__} 
Dxygen inheadspace of can, Good Normal | Normal Poor rancid Gray | Unacceptable 4 Rancid Yellow 
4 1 } + { parepeee nibh acesneypngnaamnaatiomed 
. . 3S |Very slightly| 1 Slightly | 
N ge ace of car Good Normal | Normel Poor | maki Yellow-green { Poor | rancid 1 Yellow a 
| | {Sli ghtly } if Slightly 
Good Normal | Normal Fair | rancid | Fair rancid i Yellow-brown | 
oa itr 3 Slightly Very slightly | 
xuur Fair~ [Norn Norma! ___ Poor*! rancid _ Yellow-green | Poor?! | _ grassy |. Yellow 
~ roe RATING OOWN-GRADEO GECAUSE OF WHITE APPEARANCE OF FREE LIQUID. 
oF THE HE HEA HE CAN 











ilrip variation. The expressible drip values were more consistent than the free 
drip values because the excess liquid was removed before expressible drip was 
neasured, There were no significant differences either between the individual drip 
lues of the raw samples or between the individual drip values of the blanched 
samples. However, the average values of both groups increased with storage time. 
The average drip values are presented in table 2. 














Storage Period, Months at OOF, 





Product 









































PERCE! TAGE OF FREE DRI P--PERCENT AGE WEIGHT OF LIQUID LOST DURING EXACTLY TWO MINUTES OF DRAIN- 
NG ON ANDARD NO. 4 BRASS SCREEN, 

NT EXPRESSIBLE DORIP--PERCENTAGE WEIGHT OF LIQUiD LOST DURING EXACTLY TWO MINUTES OF 
BETWEEN TWO LAYERS OF PLASTIC SPONGES UNDER A FORCE OF 2,560 GRAMS. DETERMINED 
DRIP HAO BEEN REMOVED, 

VALUES. 


ERAGE OF S VALUES 











The pH values of all of the samples varied from 6,0 to 6,4 except for the sam- 
ples treated with a mixture of ascorbic and citric acids. The pH values of these 
Samples varied from 5.8 to 5.9. No reproducible change in pH occurred during 
storage, 


There were some differences in the flavors of the stews noted by the investiga- 
tors, The stews made with antioxidant-treated samples did not have the rancid 
flavor noted in some of the stews made with the control and the oxygen-treated sam- 
ples, Propylene glycol, the solvent used in the application of Tappel's mixture, 
gave the stew a bitter unpleasant off-flavor, This flavor was not detected when the 
oysters were rinsed with water before the stew was prepared, 


_ The taste panel members were found to be somewhat erratic in their judgment 
oi the various samples, The average scores received by the treated samples were 
not very different from the scores received by the control sample through the 11- 
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month examination, At the 13-month examination, samples treated with ascorbic- 
citric acids, Tappel's mixture, nitrogen, and nitrogen-blanched received average 
flavor scores (8,2-8, 3) that were considerably higher than those given the control 
samples (average 6,8). Because no consistent or significant differences between 
the control samples and the experimental samples had been noted in previous exam- 
inations, the findings at the 13-month examination can be considered as an indica- 
tion only, 


CONCLUSIONS 


The storage life of freshly shucked Pacific oysters, frozen in hermetically- 
sealed containers and stored at 0 F., appears to be approximately 8 months. The 
antioxidants tested appear to have at least a limited effect in retarding oxidative 
changes in Pacific oysters frozen in sealed cans. Replacing the air in the headspace 
of the can with nitrogen or with oxygen had very little effect on the rate at which the 
samples deteriorated, Nitrogen slowed the rate slightly, whereas oxygen increased 
it slightly. 


There are several important factors which should be considered before anti- 
oxidants are used, First, antioxidants are of little or no value if the quality of the 
oyster is poor at the time of freezing. Second, proper care and handling are more 
important in obtaining a good frozen oyster than antioxidant treatment. Third, the 
carrier used in applying the antioxidant must be carefully chosen, It must not have 
a flavor which would be detectable in the oyster product and it must be acceptable 
to the Food and Drug Administration, 


--BY KATHRYN L. OSTERHAUG, FISHERY PRODUCTS TECHNOLOGIST, AND 
RICHARD W. NELSON, CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 
FISHERY TECHNOLOGICAL LABORATORY , 
BRANCH OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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CHEMICAL COMPOSITION VARIES FOR DIFFERENT PARTS OF FISH 


Information about the complex composition of fish is needed for such fields as 
nutrition, processing, and use of waste materials. This knowledge has been sought 
for many years, but a great deal remains to be learned as to the composition of over 
200 edible species of fish and shellfish marketed in the United States. The techno- 
logical laboratories of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service have under way a 
continuing project to analyze chemically salt-water and fresh-water fish as samples 
become available. Recently, at the Seattle laboratory, determinations have been 
made to compare the composition of different parts of fish meat. Twelve species 
of fish, caught commercially along the Pacific Coast, were carefully cleaned and the 
following portions were separated: light meat, dark meat, belly flap, dorsal (strip 
along back of fish), and waste. A number of interesting results were obtained from 
these analyses, Oil distribution in the meat, in order of decreasing amounts, was 
in the dorsal, dark meat, belly flap, and light meat. Dorsal meat from several spe- 
cies contained 11 times more oil than light meat from the same species, Light meat, 
however, had the highest protein content and dorsal meat the lowest, even lower than 


the waste material. 
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COMMERCIAL USE OF ALASKA SEA LIONS STUDIED 


Studies of a possible commercial use for the Alaska sea lion, under way at the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service Technological Laboratory at Ketchikan, 
Alaska, have shown that the sea lion may be processed into meal without altera- 
tion of the reduction equipment, This large marine animal (weighing up to 2, 200 
pounds), which is classed as a predator by most commercial fishermen, has poten- 
tial value as animal food and 
as raw material for reduction 
to meal and oil. The present 
phase of the Laboratory's in- 
vestigation is concerned with 
the most likely commercial 
application, that is, to reduce 
the animal to meal and oil in 
existing Alaska reduction 


plants, 


Laboratory experiments 
were recently completed where- 
y a whole sea lion, without vis- 
era, was reduced to meal and 

l, These experiments indi- 

ated that the only necessary 
additional piece of equipment 
would be a suitable grinder to 
prepare the carcass for reduc- 
tion in existing equipment. The 

boratory-produced meal will be assayed for its value as a protein source by chick- 
ig tests. 





TAKING MEASUREMENTS OF 800*POUND MALE SEA LION. 





In past investigations, parts of sea lion such as the liver, viscera, meat, and 
yne were reduced to separate meals, Protein evaluation of these meals by chick- 
feeding tests indicated that the liver meal was exceptionally good, meat meal and 
viscera meal were fair, and bone meal was poor, Proximate analyses have indi- 
sated that the hide is a good protein source, It is believed that the carcass meal, 
recently produced, should be of considerable value for chick feeding, 
NOTE: SEE COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW, JANUARY 1957, P. 5. 
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STUDY OF DRY SOLIDS, SALT, AND FREE LIQUOR RELATIONSHIPS IN OYSTERS 


Collection of samples for studies on the relationships between free liquor, salt, 
and dry solids of oysters, being conducted by the Service's Fishery Technological 
Laboratory, College Park, Md., was half completed when the Chesapeake season 
closed during the last week in March, The collection of samples was started in 
February, The work has been suspended until the new season begins in September. 
The three factors mentioned are used to test the degree of loss of liquid from the 
oyster after processing, 


Liquor loss appears to differ in oysters taken from different beds, from one 
week to the next and from one season to another, Other factors apparently affect- 
ing liquor loss from oysters appear to be sex, climatic conditions, degree of culti- 
vation of the oyster, and possibly many others. The data thus far obtained for 44 
Samples of oysters have shown markedly that the problem of determining the ulti- 
mate cause or causes of liquor loss is extremely complex. 
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TECHNICAL NOTE NO. 38 - A PORTABLE FISH-MEAL 
BLENDER FOR PILOT-PLANT USE 


A portable fish-meal blender was constructed recently by the Seattle Techno- 
logical Laboratory in order to simplify the mixing and re of experimentally- 
produced meals in quantities up to 200 pounds, = : 

The experimental meals, prepared under rigidly 
controlled processing conditions and from fish of 
known history, are being used to study the effects 
of prior history of the raw material as well as of 
the processing conditions on the nutritive values of 
the resultant meals. The research is supported by 
funds made available by the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act of 1954, 


As shown in the illustrations (figs. 1, 2, and 
3), the vertical worm-type blender, usedin some 
commercial units on a larger scale, was adapted 
for laboratory purposes, The unique features of 
the modified blender design are the use of a light, 
strong, funnel-shaped hopper mounted on a wheel- 
ed base for portability and a gearhead motor drive 
located at the base of the unit for safety and con- 
venience of access to the hopper. 








Meal, when placed into the hopper for blend- 
ing, is conveyed from the bottom of the hopper up- ,,.. : one PORTABLE FISH-MEAL 
ward to the surface of the meal where the rotating BLENDER, SHOWING THE SLIDE AT THE 
worm throws it tangentially against the sloping BASE FOR REMOVAL OF THE MEAL AFTER 
sides of the hopper. A cavity is created, at the ee 
bottom of the hopper in the neighborhood of the screw, which is continuously refill- 
ed by the movement of the meal downward along the sloping sides of the hopper. 
The blended material 
is removedthrough a 
sliding door at the 
base of the hopper. 
Laboratory tests in 
which a dye tracer 
was added to a 100- 
pound batch of meal 
showed that thorough 
mixing of all compon- 
ents in the meal re- 
quired approximately 
10 minutes. 


? 





The blender con- 
sists of five mainele- 
ments: (1) a funnel- 
shaped hopper 48 inch- 
es high with a 26-inch 
diameter at the top 
and tapering to a 6- 
inch diameter at the 
base; (2) a vertical 
helical worm 48 inch- 
es long and 6 inches 





FIG. 2 = A DOWNWARD VIEW OF THE FiG. 3 - THE LOWER PART OF THE MEAL 
MEAL BLENDER, SHOWING THE 6-INCH BLENDER, SHOWING THE 3-HORSEPOWER . . 
DIAMETER HELICAL WORM, GEARHEAD MOTOR DRIVE. in diameter; (3) two 
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shaft bearings consisting of a top radial bearing and a tapered roller bearing at the 
base; (4) a $-horsepower gearhead motor drive; and (5) a double-decked caster- 
mounted dolly of 1-inch thick plywood to carry the assembly. The 12-inch space 
between decks on the dolly provide space for the gearhead motor which drives the 
vertical worm at 250 r.p.m. The unit is constructed to allow the use of a tight 
cover when desirable during the mixing period. 





BOILED SALMON WITH EGG SAUCE 


Salmonare caught in boththe North Atlantic and North Pacific Oceans, 
and in certain fresh water streams entering these oceans. 


The meat is fine in texture, yet firm and moist. It varies in color 
from almost white tobright red. The proteincontentis substantial. Salm- 
yn also containthe important minerals and vitamins necessary for proper 
nutrition of the body, 


Regardless of where you reside, the home economists of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service suggest that this summer you try this 
traditional New England menu which contains "Boiled Salmon with Egg 
Sauce," new potatoes, and peas. 


BOILED SALMON WITH EGG SAUCE 


2 POUNDS SALMON STEAKS OF FILLETS 3 TABLESPOONS SALT 
2 QUARTS BOILING WATER EGG SAUCE 


Cut steaks into serving-size portions and place in a wire basket or on 

a plate. Ifa plateis used it should be tiedin a piece of cheesecloth. (This 

will prevent the fish from breaking up and facilitates removal when cook- 

ed.) Lower the fish into the salted boiling water and simmer about 10 

1inutes or untilit flakes easily whentested with afork. Remove fish care- 
fully to a hot platter, Cover with egg sauce. Serves 6, 


EGG SAUCE 


2 TABLESPOONS BUTTER) OR MARGARINE DASH PEPPER 

2 TABLESPOONS FLOUR 1 CUP MILK 

] 

> TEASPOON SALT 3 HARD-COOKED, EGGS, CHOPPED 


Melt butter; blendin flour seasonings. Add milk gradually and cook 
until thick and smooth, stirring constantly. Add eggs; heat. Serves 6. 
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TUNA TAGGED OFF THE COASTS OF MEXICO, GUATEMALA, AND EL SAL- 





VADOR (M/V Constitution Cruise 57-C-1): 








In the waters off Southern “Mexico, 


Guatemala, El Salvador, and Clipperton Island, biologists of the California Depart- 
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Tagging Areas 
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TUNA CLI PPE 


R CONSTITUTION), 


ment of Fish and Game aboard 
the commercial tuna clipper Con- 
stitution tagged 871 yellowfin tuna 


and 128 skipjack tuna with the co- 


operationofthecrew. Thecruise 
(January 23-March 22, 1957) was 
cut short due to engine trouble, 


The cruise was planned for 
the following purposes: (1) to 
tag yellowfin tuna and skipjack 
with type G "spaghetti" tags; 

(2) to continue testing the re- 
lationship between tag color (red 
and white) and tag recovery suc- 
cess; (3) to field test efficiency 
of dart-type tags: (4) to make 
incidental collections and observa- 
tions of marine life. 


The 999 tuna tagged and released in good condition consisted of 871 yellowfin 
and 128 skipjack tuna. 
mala and El Salva- 


dor, 


178 off South- 


ern Mexico, and 6 
off Clipperton Island. 


A total of 130 fish, 
predominately yellow- 
fin tuna, were tagged 
with experimental dart 


tags. 


nylon rod. 


conventional loop tags. 


Of these 999 fish, 


815 were tagged off the coasts of Guata- 





Number of Fish Released by Tag Colors and Type 






































Loop Dart 

Species Hollow Tip | Solid Ti Totals! 

Red | White| Red] White | Clear | 

eRe yyy es (Number of Fish)...........| 

Yellowfin..... 360 403 44 49 | 15 871 
Skipjack...... 53 | 53 | 11 o | 1 128 

| Totals... [413 | 456] 55 | 49 1 959] 








Two types of heads were used on the darts-~-hollow nylon mae and solid 
It was found that both types could be applied quicker and easier than 


All dart tags were applied slightly ahead of the second 
dorsal fin and the dart locked between the spines. 


On several occasions during the cruise freshly-caught yellowfin tuna were ob- 
served to have large healed and partially healed wounds apparently inflicted by 


sharks. 


showed no ill effects from their injuries. 


Surface water temperatures in areas fished ranged from 76° F. 
Gulf of Tehuantepec showed the greatest temperature variation, 76° F. 
temperatures elsewhere ranged from 80° F., 


These fish were actively feeding on the bait thrown from the boat and 


to 82° F. The 
to 81° F., 


to 82° F. 
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A collection of marine life specimens was 
made from night light stations, tuna stomach 
contents, bait-net hauls, and by brailing from 
the boat when in the vicinity of logs. 








Hollow-Tip Dart Tag 


* KK OK K 


ABALONE TAGGING AND SURVIVAL 
STUDIES (M/V Nautilus Cruise 57-N-1): Over 
1,000 pink abalone (Haliotis corrugata) were 
collected off Santa Catalina Island by divers 
working from a diving boat (Mollusk) and trans~ 
ported aboard the Nautilis by biologists of the 
|California Department of Fish and Game for 
ltagging. In addition, the red abalone (Haliotis 
Ir ufescens) transplanted in Isthmus Cove, Santa 
|Catalina Island, in February 1957 were found to 
have adapted themselves successfully in the 


jnew environment. 














The purpose of the cruise (March 23- 
|April 1, 1957) was: (1) to measure and tag 
| pink abalone as a method to determine growth 
rate; (2) to develop transporting methods and 
Xi. oe j MBH jeer for pink abalone; and (3) to inspect the 
RT-TYPE TAGS AND LOCATION OF red abalone transplanted to Santa Catalina Is- 
TUNA CLIPPER CONSTITUTION, Jand from San Miguel Island by the abalone 
investigation in February 1956. 





Of the 1,000 or more abalone collected, over 800 were taken from Parsons 
Lpp yroximately 200 from Isthmus Cove. The abalone were measured and 
of ring transport and placed on the bottom on the east side of Avalon Harbor 
the Fish and Game preserve area. Representatives of the City of Avalon and 
prominent citizens were r —_ 










ised of the project andprom~- ABALONE 
sed full cooperation to see 
the abalone would not be dis-~- Pafeons TRANSPLANTED 
bed. New tags and tagging Cove 


10ods were developed for the 
nk abalone; due to their shell 
ructure it was not possible to 
tilize the same tags used on 

the red abalone. These red 

lone have taken over in this 

new location and adapted them~- 

selves successfully. Only one 
mpty shell was found. Many 

f the red abalone were observed 










which had added growth to their rial 

Shells. Of the original plant it 

is estimated that approximately s 

5-90 percent have survived. ey a 


M/V NAUTILUS CRUISE 57-N-1, MARCH 23-APRIL 1, 1957 
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Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, January-February 1957 


Total shipments of metal cans for fish and sea food during the first 
two months of 1957 amounted to 13,335 short tons of steel (based on the 
amount of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans), compared to 
10,542 short tons inthe same period of 1956. Fishcanning inthe first 
part of 1957 was largely confined to the packing of tuna, mackerel, and 

anchovies in California and oysters inthe Gulf of Mexicoarea. 
NOTE: STATISTICS COVER ALL COMMERCIAL AND CAPTIVE PLANTS KNOWN TO BE PRODUCING METAL CANS, RE- 
PORTED IN BASE BOXES OF STEEL CONSUMED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CANS, THE DATA FOR FISHERY PRODUCTS 
ARE CONVERTED TO TONS OF STEEL BY USING THE FACTOR: 23.0 BASE BOXES OF STEEL EQUAL ONE SHORT TON 


OF STEEL, 


Coast Pilot for Pacific Coast to be Revised 








The Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. S. Department of Commerce, has started 
revising the Pacific Coast edition of its "Coast Pilot.'' The new volume, which.will 
give up-to-date descriptions of perils and landmarks from the Mexican to the Can- 
adian border, will be published in 1958 as United States Coast Pilot 14. 





The 1958 volume will include the Hawaiian Islands as well as the Pacific Coast. 
The Survey is using a new and more compact format. By 1960 it will reduce the 
number of volumes from the present ten to six. Others in the series cover the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts and Alaska. Annual supplements are supplied for each. 


Lk 
Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PURCHASES, APRIL 1957: Fresh and Frozen 


Fishery Products: For the use of the Armed Forces under the Department of De- 














fense, 1.8 million pounds 

. =  ] » ¢ - - i 7 aa yy | 7 = Ye =} ann N an r [co . Iw . . 
nat . able 1 Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products 

(value $970,000) of fresh . 


» aby i eae Purchases by Military Subsistence 
and frozen fishery prod : 


























ucts were purchased in Market Centers, April 1957 with Comparisons 

April by the Military Sub- QUANTITY | VALUE 
sistence Market Centers. April April | April | April 
Beginning with January l, 119957 1956 : 1957 | 1956 | 1957 [1956 | 1957 | 1956] 
1957, a change was in- li’g OF ad tw Peet 970 | ($ 1,000) . ee | 
stituted in reporting the U,85 0) 2,899 17,907) 6, 1719) § | 832 | 3,832 (3,533) 


amount purchased. Instead of reporting deliveries as in the past, the Military Sub- 
sistence Supply Agency is reporting what was ordered. Therefore, this year's pur- 
chases are not directly comparable with previous years. 


Assuming that purchases for the first four months of this year as compared 
with the same months in 1956 are roughly comparable, purchases were higher by 
about 8.7 percent in 




















Table 2 - Canned Fishery Products Purchases by Military quantity and 8.5 per- 
= Subsistence Market Centers, Jan.-Apr. 1957 cent in value for the 
QUANTITY first four months of 
Month = - c 
| Tuna} Salmon [Sardines] Total 1957. 
Perey fe > et en eee (1,000 Pounds)........ a fea ’ 
| Jan.-Apr. .....+-+46. 841 | 992 ‘| 31 | 1,864 Prices paid for 

} fresh and frozen fish- 








ery products in April averaged 52.8 cents a pound, or about 2 percent less than 
the average of 54.0 cents paid in March, but higher by about 17 percent than the 
April 1956 average of 45.3 cents. 
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Canned Fishery Products: Canned sardines (12,000 pounds, valued at $4,027) 
were the canned fishery products purchased for use of the Armed Forces during 
April 1957, 





In addition to the purchases made under contract, the Armed Forces generally 
make some local purchases which are not included in the data given. Therefore, 
tual purchases are higher t than indicated, but it is not possible to obtain the local 


1 


purchases made by military installations throughout the country. 





Fish Hatchery 





CONTRACT AWARDED FOR OREGON SALMON HATCHERY: The award ofa 
for the construction of the Cascade Salmon Hatchery on Eagle Creek near 
ywn of Cascade Locks, Oreg., was announced on April 29 by the Assistant 
+ 


retary of the Interior for Fish and Wildlife. The contract for $541,418 was 
lied to a Portland, Oreg., firm. 
The hatchery is being built as part of the Columbia River Fishery Development 


1uthorized by Congress to restore depleted Columbia River salmon runs. 


ction of this salmon hatchery is an excellent example of cooperation 
leral and state agencies," the Assistant Secretary pointed out. "Funds for 
are appropriated by Congress to the Corps of Sena eee and turned 
‘ish and Wildlife Service. The United States Forest Serv- 
Department of Agriculture has agreed to provide the site and the Oregon 
ission will take over operation of the hatchery." 





uct will start the seventh of 15 salmon and steelhead 
-ontemplated for the State of Oregon under the program. States co- 





he program are Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
e ac i é ler the Cascade hatchery contract consists of con- 
LcCeW a ing pond and fish ladder, hatchery and utility build- 
le juarters and garages, sewer system, water system roads, and relo- 
a re Se CC ce ience 
scade hatchery, when completed, will be devoted to the artificial prop- 
k, silver,-and chum salmon and will have an estimated annual pro- 
100,000 young migrants--a measurable contribution to the restoration 





Fisheries Loan Fund 





htt LICATIONS TOTAL $8 MILLION: As of April 29, a total of 211 fishery 
ppl tions amounting to $7,962,100 had been received by the United States 
Sh and W ildlife Service. Of these, 86 cases amounting to $2,487,400 have been 
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Florida 


FISHERIES RESEARCH, JANUARY-MARCH 1956: 


The following are some ex- 





cerpts from the Quarterly Report on Fisheries Research, March 1957, of the Ma- 





rine Laboratory of the University of Miami. 


Landings: Preliminary 1956 total landings 
for Florida show an increase over 1955 of more 
than 32 million pounds. Much of this can be at- 
tributed to a larger menhaden catch. Other pre- 
liminary figures indicate an increase in the land- 
ings of shrimp, Spanish mackerel, grouper, and 
spiny lobster. Mullet, the second most important 
fishery in the State has stabilized over the past 
few years. Shrimp were again the major source 
of fishery income to the state and will probably 
show the second best year in history with over 
54 million pounds landed, with an ex-vessel value 
of over 18 million dollars. 


Tortugas Shrimp Fishery: The collection and 
analysis of shrimp dealers' records continued 
throughout the quarter. To date records on 11 
boats from a single dealer in Key West have been 
gathered and processed covering the years 1953 
through 1956. The yearly average catch per unit 
of effort shows a downward trend with a decrease 
of about 90 pounds a boat a night over this four- 
year period. Records of 16 boats fishing out of 
Naples have been gathered and processed. These 
records cover the years 1954 through 1956 and 
also show a downward trend with a decrease of 
over 120 pounds a boat a night over the three-year 
period. 


Over this same period there has been a sharp 
increase in the number of boats fishing the grounds. 
Preliminary figures suggest that the number in 
1953 may have been under 300 and that for 1956 
about 600. Total production for this same time 
period has increased slightly over 20 million 





It is too early in the study to say if these 
catch-per-unit-of-effort figures are representa- 
tive of abundance of shrimp or if they reflect fish- 
ing intensity. Records from boats fishing during 
the early period of the fishery will provide us with 
some clues concerning the value of the catch per 


boat per night as an indicator of apparent abun- 
dance 

The appearance of two peaks in the small 
shrimp fishery, one in the spring and one in the 


fall, becomes more certain as additional records 


are obtained. 


Spotted Sea Trout: The apparent decline in 








pounds. 


| 


keting study. Fish dealers from Naples to Pensa- 
cola were contacted concerning this study and 
recommendations made. Market outlets for Flori- 
da fishery products were discussed. Particular 
emphasis was placed on the market areas of Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee, and Detroit. 


Black Spot Control in Shrimp: Control of 
black spot in shrimp continues to be a major activ- 
ity. Sodium bisulfite is now being widely used in 
the Florida industry and tests are being conducted 
to ensure its proper use, and to determine more 
accurately its effects. 





Earlier reports showed that 24-percent dip 
solutions gave the best control of black spot in 
experimental work, Field tests led to the recom- 
mendation that half-this concentration (17 percent) 
should be used, balancing a somewhat reduced ef- 
fectiveness against black spot control with reduced 
cost and less chance of misuse. 


The most recent experiments involved the use 
of still lower concentrations (0.5 percent) to de- 
termine if this was sufficiently effective for prac- 
tical use. This experiment started at the end of 
of March and results were expected early in April 

Studies were continued to determine the effect 
of antioxidant butylated hydroxy toluene (Ionol) on 
black spot in shrimp. Results from these tests 
indicate that at levels above 1.0 percent black 
spot can be retarded up to 14 days, providing that 
the dipping time is for periods longer than five 


minutes 


Studies were commenced on the use of Ionol 
when applied as a glaze to frozen shrimp. Samples 
will be drawn for testing over a none-month peri- 
od to determine if blackening during frozen storage 
can be retarded in this way 


Spoilage Control in Shrimp: Studies were con- 
tinued to determine the preservative action on 
shrimp of the antibiotic terramycin when applied 
in a dipping solution. 





A trip was made in February ona shrimp boat out 
of Key West, and samples of pink shrimp (Penaeus 
| duorarum) were dipped in three concentrations of 
| seawater solutions of terramycin. Concentrations 


commercial landings of spotted sea trout can prob- of 10, 30, and 50 parts per million were dipped for 1, 


ably be explained by the fact that these fish were 
formerly taken incidental to mullet fishing. The 
decline in mullet landings due to low prices began 
in mid-1952 and has continued to the present time. 
This decline is closely paralleled by a decline in 
landings of spotted sea trout. 


A decided shift by the commercial fishermen 
to species which are not associated ordinarily with 
the spotted sea trout has become apparent, This 
shift eliminates much of the production formerly 
obtained by these experienced fishermen. 


Mullet Marketing: Some time was spent dur- 
ing the quarter on a follow-up of the mullet mar- 





| 5, and 15 minutes, so that a total of nine conditions 
| were tested. Three control (untreated) samples 
were also collected. 


Bacterial counts on the treated samples from 
these tests showed no significant differences from 
the controls. Odor and taste scores likewise showed 
small and probably insignificant differences com~ 

pared to control scores. Black~-spot incidence 
did not seem to be increased or decreased by the 
use of the antibiotic. 


Further tests are planned using terramycin in 
April. 
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Another bactericidal agent was tested, in an janus aya) with Ionol at the 200-300 parts per mil- 
attemp to find a means of reducing shrimp spoii- lion fresh-water solutions. The color remained 


was tested as a seawater dip solution at 0.3-per- 
cent concentration. This work was carried out on 
2 ve. sel out of Key West during February. 


Smoking: Studies were continued on the pre- 
| vention of mold in smoked fish (mullet and mack- 
|erel). Results from the first test indicated that 
Results of this une test were promising, the neither the treated nor untreated samples of smoked 
y of the shrimp (in terms of bacterial counts, | fish showed any signs of mold growth up to 20 days 
‘ and odor scores) being better than the con- when held under ice box temperatures. This was 
rols. An important additional fact was that black- | true whether the samples were wrapped in Mylar 
spot incidence seemed to be considerably reduced. | 332 (an experimental film produced by DuPont) or 
| unwrapped, whether treated with sorbic acid or 
rther tests were planned in May with this | not. 


age, This is Dynactol (monoxychlorosene) which bright after six months of storage. 
| 











Both treated and untreated samples held in 






Rancidity in Fish: The study on the effect of room temperatures showed signs of mold growth 
icals in controlling the development of ran- on the eighth day of storage. Treatment involved 
n frozen Spanish mackerel was completed: dipping the fish in a 0.1-percent solution of sorbic 
S from these tests indicate that concentra~ acid. 


antioxidant Ionol in the range of 200- 


p.} . are effective in the control of rancid- A second series of tests were run on smoked 
At concentrations lower than 200 p.p.m, the mullet. Both wrapped and nonwrapped samples 
I was ineffective and taste panel scores were held under room temperatures. In this test 
were either not higher or below that of the control. | samples were wrapped in Mylar 322 and the bag 
was filled with carbon dioxide gas. Other samples 
Concentrations of Ionol in the 200-300 p.p.m. wrapped in Mylar 322 were sprayed with 0.5- 
























































we also effective in preventing the fading percent sorbic acid. None of these two groups of 
r rols, which had not samples showed any signs of mold after 21 days 
é This follows the | of storage, and the experiment is continuing. 
f red snappers (Lut- | 
<s 
7 
Maine Sardines 
LNNED SARDINE STOCKS, APRIL 1, 1957: Distributors' stocks of Maine 
ned sardines totaled 295,000 actual cases as of April 1, 1957, exactly 49,000 
14.2 percent less than the 344,000 cases held by distributors on January l, 
7. Stocks held by distributors on April 1, 1956, amounted to 268,000 actual 
ccording to estimates made by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Canners' stocks on April 1, 1957, were 465,000 standard cases (100 32 oz. 
) as compared with the 879,000 cases held on January 1, 1957, and 152,000 
April 1, 1956 
rable 1 - Canned Maine Sardines--Wholesale Distributors' and Canners 
L Stocks, April 1, 1956 with Comparisons 
Pend of Stosiee Unit 1956/57 Season 1955/56 Season 
carlo ih pa 4/1/57]1/1/57[11/1/56 |7/1/56]6/1/56|4/1/56)1/1/56/11/1/55 
Distributor .... 1,000 ; 
, 7 4 295 344 388 154 160 268 326 354 
_____—_—i| actual cases 
21 ; +3 1,000 . 
1,000 17] 465 | 879 | 1,016 | 315 64 | 152 | 475 625 
std. cases— 
Sateesiatet ees 
1.100 34-02, CANS EQUAL ONE STANDARD CASE. 











The pack of Maine sardines during the 1956 packing season amounted to 2,221,793 
Standard cases, much higher than the 1,254,222 standard cases packed in the 1955 
season. However, the 1955 sardine pack was the lowest since 1939. Shipments 
from April 15, 1956 (the beginning of the season) to April 1, 1957, totaled 1,877 
Standard cases, somewhat higher than shipments of 1,793 cases for the same peri- 
da year earlier. 


6% 
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Marketing Prospects for Edible Fishery Products, Summer 1957 


United States civilian consumption of fishery products per person was at least 
as large this winter as last, and is expected to continue close to the year-earlier 
rate this summer. Retail prices, judging from the Bureau of Labor Statistics whole- 
sale prices in primary markets, averaged about the same as in the first quarter of 
1956. ‘They will likely maintain this relationship to the year-ago level. 


Commercial landings of edible fish and shellfish this winter for use in the fresh 
or frozen forms differed little in total from those of a year earlier but there were 
variations in the catch of individual species in the two periods. Commercial fish- 
ing operations are now on a seasonal upswing, which will continue until early or mid- 
summer. 


About 34 million pounds of edible fishery products were frozen commercially 
in the continental United States during the first quarter of 1957. This was 12 per- 
cent less than in the same part of 1956. Part of the reduction apparently is due to 
under-reporting on freezings of fish sticks. The total volume of freezings will soon 
be increasing seasonally with the catch reaching a peak in July or August. 


Cold-storage holdings of frozen fish and shellfish on May 1 totaled less thana 
year earlier. The trade will soon begin building up stocks for marketing next winter 
when commercial landings are at their seasonal low point. 


Imports of edible fishery products during the next few months are expected to 
be close to the year-earlier total, but some reduction in exports is probable. The 
latter will in large part be due to the fact that our supplies of canned California 
sardines (pilchards) are relatively low because of the poor pack last fall. Califor- 
nia sardines have always been one of our major export items among edible fish- 
ery products. 


This analysis appeared in a report prepared by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and published in the former agency's May 2 release of The Nation- 
al Food Situation (NFS-80). 


NOTE: 








SEE COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW, MARCH 1957, P. 23 
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Maryland 


SHELLFISH RESEARCH STUDIES: The current shellfish research program of 
the Maryland Department of Research and Education falls into three general divi~ 
sions. (1) Studies of the soft shell clam (Mya arenaria), and of hydraulic clam 
dredging, constitute the full time program of two biologists of the Chesapeake Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Solomons. (2) Oyster studies in the Chesapeake area are 
conducted by two other biologists of the Laboratory staff who are assigned to this 
work on an approximate half-time basis. (3) Oyster studies in the Chincoteague 
Bay area constitute the major portion of the program of a resident biologist sta~- 
tioned at the Department's field laboratory in Worcester County. Certain phases 
of the research program are conducted jointly by the above divisions, and there 
are several cooperative projects with personnel of the Department of Tidewater 
Fisheries and of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service Laboratory at Annapolis. 








Soft Clam Studied: Present emphasis in the soft-shell clam program deals 
with the effects of hydraulic clam dredging upon the bottom structure, upon rooted 
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marine vegetation, upon the oyster population, upon the clam population, and upon 
other associated organisms, especially those of economic importance. Experiment- 
al plots have been set aside in the Patuxent River and in Eastern Bay. Observa- 
tions have been made by aerial photography, skin diving, glass-bottomed viewing 
boxes, direct observation of flats exposed by exceptional low tides, bottom cores, 
and by instruments for measuring turbidity and siltation. A modern commercial- 
type hydraulic clam dredge is used for experimental dredging and gatherning clam 
population data. Studies of spawning, setting and growth of the soft clam in the 
Chesapeake area are in progress, and a study of the effect of temperature upon 
pumping rates of the clam has been completed. A paper dealing with the effects 

yf hydraulic clam dredging has just been published. This supplies information of 
ise to the General Assembly in their consideration of regulatory measures for the 


industry. 


Oyster Studies: Active projects in the Chesapeake oyster research program 
iter around setting and oyster growth. The time and intensity of setting are de- 
rmined annually by test-shell exposures in the Solomons area and in selected 

reas that offer potentialities for seed production. Counts of the surviving commer- 
ial set on State shell plantings and upon old cultch on natural bars, together with 
bservations on the composition of the bar populations, are made during the fall and 
nter months in cooperation with the Department of Tidewater Fisheries and the 
Annapolis Shellfisheries Laboratory of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Com- 
risons of rates of growth and of mortality are made among groups of experimental 
eed oysters from different sources when planted on trays at Solomons and in Chin- 
teague Bay. Determinations of oyster larvae abundance are made by means of 
igle continuous samples of water pumped from a 12-foot depth by a boat moving 
length of the area to be studied. The relationship of the observed number of 
arvae to the subsequent spatfall on test shells is being studied as a possible means 
f predicting cyster sets ina given area. Trays of shells are planted during differ- 
months of the year at a selected location in St. Marys River in order to compare 
the efficiency as cultch of shells planted at different seasons. The weighted inci-~ 
nce of infection by the fungus Dermocystidium marinum (a standard method for 
scoring the degree of infection) is determined each fall from oyster samples in 
se areas where the parasite has been found. 








Studies of the seasonal abundance of oyster drills in Chincoteague Bay, and of 
effectiveness of drill traps as a control measure are being made in cooperation 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. Oyster sets on experimental plant- 
s of shells in intertidal windrows, and in suspended wire ba3s, are being evaluated 
1S a possible source of local seed. The growth and survival of this seed is being 
mmpared with that from other sources. Data upon the nature and relationship of 
hydrography of the area to oyster growth and to the distribution and abundance 
the hard clam are being gathered, together with a general survey of the marine 


Compilation of hydrographic and meteorological data is on a continuous basis 
so that the effects of seasonal and annual variations in environment upon shellfish 
1 be evaluated (G. F. Beaven, Maryland Tidewater News, January-February 1957). 





Michigan 
SEA LAMPREY WEIRS OPERATING IN 1957: The operation of 90 sea lamprey 


—_—-_ 


weirs in Michigan streams was under way in April and many streams will be pro- 
tected against the passage of the parasitic sea lamprey this year. 


















Vol. 
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The Michigan Conservation Department Director recently granted permission 
to the United States Fish and Wildlife Service to install, maintain, or operate "screens, 
weirs, traps and electrical 
devices" in 90 streams trib- 
utary to the Great Lakes for 
control and suppression of 
sea lampreys. 


The streams include 50 
in the upper peninsula, trib- 
utary to Lake Superior; 21 
upper peninsula streams 
which flow into Lake Michi- 
gan; 17 lower peninsula trib- 
utaries of Lake Michigan; 
and 2 lower peninsula streams 
which flow into Lake Huron. 





SEA LAMPREY 
(PETROMYZON MARINUS) 





MOUTH OF SEA LAMPREY 


The weirs, located near the mouths of streams, set up an electrical barrier 
which prevents lampreys and fish from moving upstream. Instead, lampreys and 
fish are guided into traps. The game fish are then removed from the trap and al- 
lowed to continue upstream while the lampreys are destroyed. 


Lampreys attempt to move from the Great Lakes into streams to spawn and 
the weirs generally will be in operation from April 1 to July 31, a period which 
covers the normal spawning time of this parasitic fish that has invaded the Great 
Lakes in recent years and caused heavy mortality among Great Lakes fish popula- 
tions, particularly lake trout. 


Ae 


Moorage of Fishing Vessels at Port Orford, Oregon 


The safe moorage of fishing 
vessels presents many difficulties. 
This article is a photographic re- 
port of how the problem of moor- 
age has been solved at Port Or- 
ford, a fishing community in 
southern Oregon not far from the 
Oregon-California border. 





FIG. 1 - THE OPEN EXPOSED HARBOR AT 

PORT ORFORD. (THE LINE ACROSS THE 
PICTURE IS A STEEL CABLE ATTACHED 
TO THE END OF THE DOCK,) 








FIG, 2 - THE DOCK, NOTE THE DERRICK 
USED TO LIFT THE TROLLERS OUT OF THE 
WATER. THE LARGE BUILDING ON THE 

RIGHT 1S THAT OF A FISH COMPANY. 
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>. 4 = TROLLERS ON DOCK, 
TE HOW THE USE OF THE 
ARGE DOLLIES PERMITS THE 
R TO BE MOVE EASILY 
ESIRED LOCATION, 
ROLLERS ARE DAY BOATS: 
» THEY LEAVE N THE 
ND RETURD THE 
> OF THE SAME DAY 











FIG, 3 - END OF DOCK, SHOWING 
THE DERRICK AND A PILE DRIVER. 
(THE CABLE 1S THE SAME ONE 
THAT 1S SHOWN IN FIG. 1.) 





HANDLES ARE SALMON AND CRAB. 


CARL FISHER OF THE PORT ORFORD FISH COMPANY, 


--BY F, BRUCE SANFORD, CHEMIST, 


FISHERY TECHNOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
BRANCH OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


FIG. 5 - FISH COMPANY SITE AT OR 
FORD. THE PRODUCTS THE COMPANY 
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North Atlantic Fisheries Exploration and Gear Research 


SIZEABLE COMMERCIAL CONCENTRATION OF SCALLOPS ON GEORGES 
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BANK (M/V Delaware Cruise 57-4): Georges Bank supports sizeable commercial 
concentrations of sea scallops (Pecten grandis) in two areas not presently being 





fished, according to the re- 





1066 1057. 

to 72 fathoms caught no scallops. 

while the surface temperature was 429° F, 

from the NE. Peak in a southwest direction down to Corsair Canyon caught scallops 

The catches of 5 and 6 bushels of small scallops 

Bottom temperature in this area was 41.9° F, 
It was interesting to note that in all areas 


only on two consecutive tows. 
yielded 24 and 21 meats per pound. 

and surface temperature was 42° F, 
where scallops were taken bottom temperatures averaged about 42° F. 


measured 2,000 to 3,750 pounds. 
of these two types of dredges. 


pounds, 


a 


ee 


PB) TEXAS TOWER 


+? s 


6 = ST a BO 


= oN exploratory cruise by the 


‘ / 
SOUTHEAST Pant’ | 
= a 


sults of the second scallop 


Service's vessel Delaware. 
The cruise was completed 
on May 10, 1957. 


Scallops were found to 
: be widespread in light com- 
y @ | mercial quantities in most 
on / all areas explored from 30 
to 50 fathoms along the 
northern edge and west of 
the northeast peak. Most 
scallops taken were of good 
commercial size, with some 
catches yielding nine and 
ten meats per pound. 





During the three-week 
trip, 117 tows were made 
with the best catches of 7 





1040 and 8 bushels/40-minute tow (10 eyes/1 pound) in location 1H3 2158 -, 
Eight tows on the SE. part of Georges Bank in depths ranging from 46 
Bottom temperature at 72 fathoms was 48.2°F., 


Three variations of scallop dredges 


Standard 11' dredge. 


wn 


Dynamometers were used to measure resistance over the bottom as the dredges 
were towed at different engine speeds. 
all tows attempted to cover a localized area. 


Initial tests indicate that at 120 r.p.m., resistance of a dredge with a depres~ 
sor is from 2,000 to 4,000 pounds and the resistance of a dredge without a depressor 
Further tests will be made on the catch efficiency 


Six tows made with the rake-toothdredge at 120-140 r.p.m. registered mini- 
mum dynamometer readings of 3,200 pounds with maximum readings up to 7,500 

No scallops were taken on these tows probably due to improper thickness 
and spacing of rake teeth, which caused excessive jumping over the bottom. 


Standard 11' dredge fitted with depressor plates. 
Standard 11' dredge fitted with rake teeth and depressor plates. 


bushels/30-minute tow (15 
eyes/1 pound) in location 
1H3 2152 2138, 1H2 1037 
1H2 


Seven tows in depths 52 to 62 fathoms 


were tested: 


Distance covered was plotted by loran and 
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Samples of the catch were brine-frozen in bags, brine-frozen individually, dry- 
frozen in bags, and iced on board for various lengths of time to be used for techno- 
logical tests at the Service's East Boston Station. 


The Delaware was scheduled to depart from East Boston June 6, 1957, for ex- 
ploration of the offshore Atlantic for pelagic subsurface resources. Four weeks 
of long-line fishing operations will be conducted within the general offshore area 
bordered by 65° W. longitude and 35° N, latitude. 


Information on the general distribution of tuna (bluefin, yellowfin, and albacore) 
species in the offshore areas during this season of the year will be the cruise's ob- 
ective, supplementing the distr ibution and catch information obtained earlier in the 
year on cruise 57-3. 

rl 


rau) 
= 


North Atlantic Fisheries Investigations 


poet OF HADDOCK SPAWN (M/V Albatross III Cruises 90 and 92): A study 


he nontidal drift pattern on Georges Bank and its relation to the drift of haddock 
gs and larvae was made by the Service's research vessel Albatross II in two 








ruises (Cruise 90, April 11-17; and Cruise 92, April 25-May 2). The studies were 
nade to develop a method for making predictions of the future abundance of haddock 


the basis of the abundance and distribution of haddock eggs and larvae. 


This year radio drift buoys developed by the Woods Hole Oceanographic Insti- 
tion were used to follow the drift of water masses containing developing haddock 
gs, Each buoy sends a radio signal on which the vessel can "home" and thus find 

the instrument. 


Cruise 90: The vessel returned from its first cruise of the survey on April 17. 

On this cruise it observed a strong concentration of eggs on the Northeast Part of 
Georges Bank, the usual spawning area. Three drift buoys were placed in this 

ea and their drift observed. The buoys drifted to the south and southwest. Sam- 
ples of the water showed that the eggs were drifting in the same direction. The 
\lbatross III followed these buoys for two days, when she was relieved by the Bear 

the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution which is cooperating with the Service in 
these studies. The Bear returned to port on April 22. 





Approximately 950 miles of continuous plankton tows were made at the surface 
110 meters with Hardy Plankton Recorders; 111 bathythermograph lowerings, 
9 salinity samples, 11 meter net and 50 Hensen egg net surface tows were made; 
648 drift bottles and 3 transponding buoys were released. 


Haddock eggs were found in abundance on the northeast part of Georges Bank. 
[he transponding buoys released in the center of this concentration moved ina 
uutherly direction. 


Cruise 92: Approximately 1,200 miles continuous plankton tows were made at 
the surface and 10 meters with Hardy Plankton Recorders; 119 Bathythermograph 
lowerings, 60 salinity samples, 8 meter net and 60 Hensen egg net surface tows 


were made; 720 drift bottles and 1 transponding buoy were released. 


Only limited numbers of haddock eggs were found. Failure in triggering mech- 
anism prevented locating transponding buoys "Hotel" and "November." 


* KK KK 
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MULTIPLANE KITE OTTER BOARD TESTED (M/V Albatross III Cruise 91): 
During a short trip (April 22-23) the Service's research vessel Albatross III tested 
and calibrated a 60-pound multiple-plane kite otter board in the 100-fathom or more 
area south of Martha's Vineyard. 





Fourteen runs were made at 7 knots and 10 knots with the following scopes of 
cable: 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 75, and 100 meters. Although vibration was considerable, 
the gear streamed exceedingly well and appears to have excellent possibilities as 
a depressor for high-speed sampling gear. 


North Pacific Exploratory Fishery Program 


MIDWATER TRAWLING EXPERIMENTS TO BE CONTINUED (M/V John N, 
Cobb Cruise 31): Continuation of midwater traw awling experiments was to be the ob- 
jective of an 8-week cruise by the Fish and Wildlife Service's exploratory fishing 
vessel John N. Cobb scheduled to begin on April 29, 1957. The experimental fish- 
ing was to be done with a 64-foot nylon midwater trawl on the offshore trawling 
grounds from Oregon to British Columbia. 

It was planned to work closely with some of 
the commercial trawlers who have reported 
seeing schools of fish, presumably Pacific 
ocean perch, on their echo-sounders in mid- 
water depths on many occasions when their 
bottom gear was relatively ineffective. 











A pair of new aluminum midwater trawl 
doors were to be tried out on this cruise. 
Equipment was also assembled for experi- 
ments to determine depth of the trawl by 
electrical telemetering. Special trawl cable 
having electrical conductors in the center 
were to be tested as a possible substitute for 
the present system of acoustic depth-tele- 
metering in use on the John N. Cobb. 








The cruise was planned to be "split," with 
a port call at Seattle scheduled for anticipated 


WIRE ROPE WITH INSULATED ELECTRICAL CON- 
DUCTORS AS A CORE BEING USED EXPERIMEN- rt 
TALLY FOR DETERMINING DEPTH OF THE TRAWL modifications to the midwater trawling gear 
ON THE W/V JOHN N. COBB. and other experimental equipment. 


* KK KK 


EXPLORATORY BOTTOM FISHING TO BE CONDUCTED IN ALASKAN WA- 
TERS (M/V Tordenskjold Cruise 32): The chartered schooner-trawler Tordensk- 
jold was scheduled to leave Seattle on or about May 16 to conduct exploratory bot~ 
tom-fishing explorations in Alaskan waters. Bottom fish and king crab were to be 
the primary objectives of the exploration. The vessel is under charter to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service's North Pacific Fisheries Exploration and Gear Research 
project for a period of 110 to 150 days, beginning on May 15, 1957. 











For approximately the first six weeks of the charter period, the Tordenskjold 
was to explore potential bottom-trawling grounds off southeastern Alaska, from 
Dixon Entrance to Baranof Island. Standard commercial-type fish trawls were to 
be used, and all bottom suitable for trawling will be surveyed out to depths of 300 
fathoms. 
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In the fall of 1956, the Service's exploratory fishing vessel John N. Cobb car- 
ried out a preliminary survey on part of these grounds and found that considerable 
trawling bottom existed north and west of Forrester Island. Some of the catches 
juring that cruise contained fair showings of flatfish and Pacific ocean perch, but 
the fall weather, which was unusually bad last year, did not allow a complete cover- 
ge of the area in which the Tordenskjold will operate. 





[he last two months or more of the charter were to be spent by the Tordensk- 
ld in explorations south of the Alaska Penninsula and the eastern Aleutian Islands. 
Fishing with bottom trawls and king crab pots, the vessel was to survey the coastal 
waters and banks from the Shumagin Islands westward to Umnak Island. Distribu- 
1 and availability of king crabs and bottom fish were to be recorded, and effi- 
ency of the two types of gear in catching king crabs were to be compared in vari- 
is localities. Effectiveness of king crab pots on the offshore banks were to be 
¢ various types of crab~-pot floats and baits. 


l, using 
\ biologist was assigned to the Tordenskjold from the staff of the Service's 

King Crab Investigations to collect data on sizes of the crabs and to tag a number 

fcrabs south of the Aleutians andthe Penninsula. While inthis area, the Torenskjold 





vas to base at Sand Point in the Shumagin Islands. 
: SEE COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW, NOVEMBER 1956, P. 45 AND DECEMBER 1956 P. 46, 
XY 
wo) 


United States Fishing Fleet1/ Additions 


tal of 45 vessels of 5 net tons and over were issued first documents as 
craft during April 1957--26 more than during the corresponding month of 


















































- U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents] |Table 2 - U.S. Vessels Issued 
Fishing Craft, by Areas, April 1957 | | First Documents as Fishing 
Mtoe with Comparisons | |Craft, by Tonnage, April 1957 
eae | April Jan.-Apr. Total| (Net Tons | Number 
: 11957]1956[1957[195611956| | 5to9 f.......... 20 
ere (Number)..J..... ro | 20 te Be 1... Jat ee 12 
w England.......| 3 | Lis Ct 26L. 7 Stee ec 3 
lle Atlantic, a 2 ere 8 26 OF bp AD: bs niet Wareed 6 
eake . 9} 9 32) -°31.) 138) 4-40-4048 }. ..2a8ecnl l 
\tlantic St 28 14; 119 | Gato Get. fo. ee ee 1 
13 | 14 | 35] 29| 109] |110to119|.......... 1 
Pa ‘a Pi is ee 19 14 76 120 to 129] Eee Tet 1 
Great Lakes | 2 | ™ 2 2 6 Total | ose eecesegn 45 
| CBP ee F | 2} 9 10 12 40 
Hawai a Ss Sa O ee - 1 1 1956. The Gulf area led with 
Si age ye [45 | 47 | 14317107] 521 13 vessels, followed by the 
NOTE: ELS ASSIGNED TO THE VARIOUS SECTIONS ON THE Chesapeake and South Atlantic 
ASIS OF THEIR HOME PORT, areas with 9 each, the Pacific 








Coast area 5, New England 3, 
ind the Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Alaska 2 each. 


For the first four months of this year a total of 143 vessels of 5 net tons and 
ver were issued first documents as fishing craft as compared with 107 vessels 
in the same period a year earlier. This indicated that more vessels entered the 
fisheries this year than last. 

UV INCLUDES BOTH COMMERCIAL AND SPORT FISHING CRAFT. 


<= 
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U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES ACTIVITIES IN FISCAL YEAR 1956: 


The Annual 





Report of the Fish and Wildlife Service for the year ending June 30, 1956, recently 


released lists activities in fiscal year 1956. 


commercial fisheries included: 


The establishment of the first voluntary stand- | 
ard of grade and condition for fishcry products. 


| striped bass continued in eastern waters. 


The Service's activities of interest to 


Research on the Atlantic salmon, shad, and 
In the 


| Northwest considerable laboratory research was 


Continuation of a vigorous salmon restoration 
program in Alaska. 


Large-scale testing of several electronic de- 
vices used in fish guiding, counting, and other fish- 
ery research. 

Numerous studies relative to shellfish. 


Two promising selective poisons for use in 
sea lamprey control out of 4,600 compounds tested 
over a period of time. 

“oblems for the 


Numerous research 


benefit of the fishing industry 


»ceanic pr 


Exploratory fishing cruises discovered a 
yellowfin tuna resource in the southern part of the 
Gulf of Mexico, located a red shrimp resource in 
the deep waters of the South Atlantic, found a fish- 
ing ground for large lobsters off New Engl 
deep water, found a new ocean perch fishing 
and studied the Maine sardine fishery. 


and in 





oc 


Through a technological research program, 
the Service isolated certain chemical components 
of fish oil which may pave the way for the creation 
of many new products 


Two fishery motion pictures insound and color 
were completed during the year and a third started. 
These films are financed by interested segments 
of the fishing industry. 


Daily fishery market news reports were re- 
leased in key areas from seven strategically- 
located reporting offices. Fish transportation 
and importation problems were studied. Monthly 
bulletins were issued on landings in 12 coastal 
states and Ohio on Lake Erie. 


Vigorous restoration measures were continued 
in the Alaska salmon fisheries. The pink salmon 
fishery in Prince William Sound was closed com- 
pletely and trap fishing in southeastern Alaska 
reduced by 50 percent; more protection was given 
salmon in the various bays, and the stream guard 
program was intensified. 


Restrictions were invoked and lake fertiliza- 
tion experiments conducted in red salmon areas 


The Pribilof seal harvest was 65,638 skins; 
52,597 skins were sold at auction for $4,849,610. 


jr OF FO 


done on electrical fish-guiding devices to divert 
salmon into bypass channels, and on other devices 
to protect young salmon from squawfish. 


Instruments which record the passage of fish 
through underwater orifices, giving the direction 
of the movement were perfected and put into com- 
mercial production. Intensive studies of fish be- 
havior during migration were made at the Fisheries- 
Engineering Research Facility established at Bonne- 
ville Dam with the cooperation of the Corps of En- 
gineers. A "sonic tracker," which when attached 
to a fish sends signals by which the path of the fish 
can be followed, was developed. 

Extensive studies of salmon races were made 
in accordance with the program outlined by the 


North Pacific Fisheries Commission, 


Studies of the king crab in Bristol Bay, the 


oyster in Long Island Sound, raft culture for oys~ 
ters Massachusetts, soft clam in New England, 
and the role of chemical elements in the metabo- 


lism of marine organism were among the other re- 


jects. 


search pro 


Major attack on the sea lamprey which has 
ruined fisheries in three of the Great Lakes was 
centered in Lake Superior where lake trout are 
still commercially important. All lamprey work 
was done in accordance with the general program 
of the International Great Lakes Fisheries Com- 


mission 


A new research unit, Ocean Research, located 
at Stanford University, was opened in September 
1955, to study the relationship of climate and 
ocean conditions to the sudden fluctuations in num~ 
bers of commercial fish. 





ee 
Research continued on sockeye salmon "virus 
and on the blue~-sac disease. 


The lower Columbia River Fisheries Develop- 
ment Program, in its eighth year, brought more 
evidence of the soundness of that program. Eleven 
hatcheries have been completed since the program 
started and two more--at Eagle Creek, Ore., and 
Carson, Wash. ~--were nearing completion when 
the fiscal year closed. 


Seal studies indicated that the fur seal is not 
a salmon predator. Out of 205 stomachs studied 
during the project only one of them showed any evi- 
dence of salmon. Seal hookworm studies were 
continued. 
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U.S. Foreign Trade 


GROUNDFISH FILLET IMPORTS, APRIL 1957: During April 1957, imports of 
groundfish and ocean perch fillets and blocks amounted to 12.4 million pounds. 
Compared with the corresponding month of the previous year, this was a decrease 

112,000 pounds or 7 percent. Reduced imports from Iceland, and no imports 
rom Norway, France, and St. Pierre-Miquelon were primarily responsible for 
the decrease. Increased imports from Canada (up 1.8 million pounds), Denmark, 
the United Kingdom, and the Netherlands were not great enough to offset the over-all 


lecrease. 





Imports of groundfish and ocean perch fillets and blocks into the United States 


ring the first quarter of 1957 totaled 47.6 million pounds as compared with 51.5 
lion pounds for the same period the previous year. Canada led all other coun- 


es exporting fillets to this country with 34.1 million pounds, followed by Iceland 
10.0 million pounds, Norway 1.9 million pounds, and Denmark with 1.1 mil- 
is. These four countries accounted for 99 percent of the total imports 
he first four months of 1957. 





* KK OK & 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, FEBRUARY 1957: United States imports of 
e fresh, frozen, and processed fish and shellfish in February 1957 were lower 
24.6 percent in quantity and 23.3 percent in value as compared with the prev- 
it Compared with February 1956, the imports for February this year 





? 
wn 11.0 percent in quantity and 11.2 percent in value. Imports for Febru- 
17 averaged 28.7 cents a pound as compared with 28.8 cents a pound for the 





United States Foreign Trade in Edible Fishery Products, 


February 19o¢im~ February 1957 With Comparisons 
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1957 declined about Se TPOSENI 6 35)5 ks 1.8.3 6.8 | 82.8] 1 7| 1.5} 19.2! 
10 percent in quantity 1/ ANCLUDES PASTES, SAUCES, CLAM CHOWDER AND JUICE, AND OTHER 
S compared with the SPECIALTIES, 


revious month, but 
were 23 percent above February 1956. The February 1957 value of these exports 
was 6 percent lower than the previous month, and higher by 13 percent when com- 


} 


ired with the same month a year ago. 


During February this year, canned sardine exports were much lower as com- 
pared with February 1956, but increases in canned mackerel exports helped to 
increase the exports of all processed edible fish and shellfish to a higher level 


(nana year ago. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS, FEBRUARY 
1957: Imports: GROUNDFISH: Fillets imported in February 1957 totaled 4.5 mil- 
lion pounds as compared with 7.1 million pounds in the same month a year ago. 
Total imports during the first two months of 1957 were 17 percent less than in the 
same period a year ago, due to a smaller quantity of imports from Canada. 








Blocks and slabs imports during February of 2.5 million pounds were 31 per- 
cent less thana year ago. But total imports for the first two months of the year 
amounted to 9 million pounds, 41 percent more thana year earlier. Imports from 
both Canada and Iceland increased substantially. 


FROZEN TUNA: Imports of 11.8 million pounds during February were 25 per- 
cent greater than a year earlier due to a large increase in imports of albacore. 
Imports of other tuna dropped. Total imports for the first two months of 1957 
reached 24.3 million pounds, up 17 percent froma year ago. 


CANNED TUNA: February imports of 2 million pounds were about the same 
as the previous year, but total imports for the first two months of 1957 were 10 
percent less than a year earlier. 


CANNED BONITO: Imports of 1.3 million pounds in February were 2 percent 
greater than a year ago; imports for January-February this year were about the 
same as in the first two months of 1956. 


CANNED SALMON: Imports of 725,000 pounds dropped off sharply in Febru- 
ary. For the first two months of 1957 imports totaled 5.2 million pounds, 2 per- 
cent less than a year earlier. 


CANNED SARDINES: February imports of sardines totaled 1.8 million pounds, 
down 8 percent from a year earlier. Imports for January-February 1957 totaled 
3.6 million pounds, about 1 percent less than’in the similar period of 1956. 


SWORDFISH: Imports during February of 1 million pounds were 10 percent 
less than in 1956. During the first two months of 1957 these imports of 2.4 mil- 
lion pounds were down 12 percent from that period of 1956. 


SHRIMP: Imports continued to decline in February when 4.2 million pounds 
were received, a drop of 29 percent. During the first two months of 1957 a total 
of 9.9 million pounds were imported, 33 percent less than in that period of 1956. 


LOBSTERS: February imports of 4.1 million pounds were 18 percent greater 
than a year earlier. Total imports for this year through February were 8.8 mil- 
lion pounds, a gain of 34 percent. 


CANNED CRABMEAT: Imports declined in February to 215,000 pounds. Im- 
ports for the first two months of this year of 520,000 pounds were 37 percent less 
than in the same period in 1956. 


FISH MEAL: Imports of 5,086 tons in February were 34 percent less than a 
year ago. Total imports for the first two months of 1957 amounted to 9,305 tons, 
a decline of 51 percent as compared with the same months in 1956. Reduced im~- 
ports were noted from all countries. 


Exports: CANNED SARDINES: Exports of 2.1 million pounds of canned sar- 
dines in February 1957 were 56 percent less than in the same month of 1956. Ex- 
ports during the first two months of 1957 were 64 percent less than a year earlier. 
Cuba and Philippines were the principal importers. 
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CANNED MACKEREL AND JACK MACKEREL: Exporis in February of 3.2 
million pounds were substantially higher than a year earlier as a result of increased 
shipments to the Philippines. 


FISH OIL: February exports totaled 3.7 million pounds, 65 percent less than 

that month of 1956. Total exports for the first two months of 1957 amounted to 

20.3 million pounds, down 14 percent from a year earlier. Exports to the Nether- 
lands declined, but a large quantity was shipped to Sweden in January. 


* eK K 


TUNA CANNED IN BRINE IMPORTS UNDER QUOTA PROVISO, JANUARY- 
MARCH 1957: The quantity of tuna canned in brine which may be imported into 

the United States during 1957 at the 12}-percent rate of duty is limited to 44,528,533 
Any imports in excess of that quantity will be dutiable at 25 percent ad 


rem. 





Imports under the quota from January 1-March 30, 1957, amounted to 8,212,021 
nds, according to data compiled by the Bureau of Customs. This leaves a bal- 


? 


nce of 36,316,512 pounds of the quota which may be imported during the remainder 


2 
}7 at the 124-percent rate of duty. 


oa 4 
Wholesale Prices, April 1957 


Demand and prices for fresh and frozen fish and shellfish at wholesale held up 
vell during April due in part to the late Lenten season. Generally prices decline 
n April as supplies increase seasonally and frozen items in good supply are sold 
ff to decrease carryover into the new freezing season. In April this year the over- 
ill edible fish and shellfish (fresh, frozen, and canned) wholesale index (119.3 per- 
f the 1947-49 average) was about unchanged from the previous month, but 
r by about 10 percent than for April 1956. 


April 1957 wholesale prices for drawn, dressed, or whole finfish were 3.2 
percent lower than in March. Higher prices in April for large drawn haddock and 
hitefish at New York were more than offset by lower prices for yellow pike, hali- 
it, and salmon. As compared with April 1956, this April's index for the subgroup 
ip 18.8 percent. Higher prices for large drawn haddock and all the fresh-wa~ 
ter varieties were responsible for the increase. The Jewish religious holidays in 


\pril were responsible for the price increases for fresh-water varieties, but these 
increases were partially offset by lower prices for dressed halibut (down 13.1 per~ 
nt) and dressed salmon (down 2.7 percent). 


Prices for the processed fresh fish and shellfish items in April 1957 declined 
} percent as compared with the previous month due primarily to a decline in 
shucked oyster prices which was not completely offset by an increase in fresh small 
haddock fillet prices at Boston. The April 1957 index for this subgroup was 10.9 
percent higher than in April 1956, 


2 


During April this year prices for processed frozen fish and shellfish increased 
9.0 percent over the preceding month because of higher frozen haddock fillet prices 
(up 5.3 percent) and a rather sharp rise of about 10 cents a pound (13.1 percent) in 
frozen shrimp prices at Chicago. As compared with April 1956, wholesale prices 
for the items in this subgroup in April 1957 were higher by 14.5 percent due chief- 
ly to higher shrimp prices (up 25.5 percent). Wholesale prices for frozen ocean 
see and flounder fillets were unchanged this April from the preceding month and 
pril 1956. 
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Wholesale prices for canned fish remained steady during April with only a 
slight decline (0.03 percent) from March, but an increase of 2.0 percent over April 









































































































Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, April 1957 With Comparisons 
Point of ie Avg. Prices1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit ($) (1947-49=100) 
yi + 
| Apr. | Mar. | Apr.}| Mar.| Feb. | Apr, 
| 7 nq O57 
| | 1957 | 1957 1957 1957 | 1957 | 1956 
ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned) , | 119.3} 119.4] 115.3] 108.6 
Pee ee Pe Fh SROry PS. 4g 5 5 6 + 0s 5 2 set go 5 sft ts 32.0} 132.0] 124.9) 115.2 
Ser Ser Oe EERE, «5 ¢ 5 cite eb eo ee oe 6b eG 119.4] 123.4} 113.0] 100.5 
Haddock, lge., offshore, drawn, fresh . .... | Boston | Ib. r 11] .10 | 100.5 60.7} 50,1 
Halibut, West., 20/80 lbs., drsd., fresh or froz. |New York Ib, | .30 | | | 95.9} 105.2] 106.2 
Salmon, king, lge, & med., drsd., fresh or froz, |New York |b, | Oo: @ | 139.3} 142.7} 137.1 
Whitefish,L, Superior, drawn, fresh ea | Chicago | Ib, | $2 79 ~#| 195.8} 171.1} 171.0 
Whitefish,L, Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fresh . New York |b, 1.12; .90 182.0} 151.7] 121.3 
Lake trout, domestic, No, 1, drawn, fresh. . . | Chicago lb, 80; .79 161.8} 143.4] 110.6 
Yellow pike, L. Michigan& Huron, rnd,,fresh , [New York | lb. | 32 .74 173.5} 152.4] 49,3 
TO Sn er ae eee ey ee | 140.4] 142.7] 132.6} 126.6 
Fillets, haddock, sml., skins on, ; | Boston | tb, ‘ 36 | 34 120.8] 117.4] 88.5] 81.7 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count) ,headless, fresh New York |b, | 1] .91 143.8} 143.8] 130.4] 124.8 
Oysters, shucked, standards Norfolk | gal, 75 | 6.00 142.3 148.5 145.4} 139,2 
J 
T ~ 2 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish):. . .......,.:+.2---, | 124.4 | 114,3 
Fillets: Flounder, s! ss, l-lb. pkg. . . Boston | Ib, 103.4 | 103,4 
Haddock, sn ins on, 1-lb, pkg. . . Boston | lb, 7.3} 91.0 
Ocean perch, on, 1-lb — | lb, 114.8 | 114.8 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), 5-lb. pkg | Chicago | Ib, 131,2 | 116.5 
| 
eel be 101.5 | 99,2 
. . [Seattle c 120.0 120.0 
«)» | 
« Ae 80.8 | 7 1 
| | 
lLos A le 105.0] 86,1 
| 
| New r | 84.6 OI, 
H ) irl the wee 1 which the 15tl yf the month occ Irs, 
J of movement and not nec rily absolute level, Daily Market News Serv- 
referred to for actual price 














1956. Prices for canned pink salmon and California sardines were only nominal 
as supplies from the past packing season were about exhausted. Supplies of canned 
tuna were plentiful with the market firm. In order to reduce the carryover into the 
new season that started April 15, canned Maine sardine prices dropped slightly 
from March to April. Canned fish prices were somewhat lower than in April 1956. 


EPPP PP rrriicemsa 


A peers pee “ 


EVALUATING FROZEN TUNA QUALITY 


Experiments conducted in Japan have shown that the quality of frozentuna 
can be evaluated by measuring the "internal friction" of the frozen meat. The 
"internal friction" of the frozen fish meat increases with a decrease inits fresh- 
ness. On the basis of this finding, an instrument was invented for measuring the 
| quality of frozen tuna. 


ae 








--Modern Refrigeration, August ee 
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International 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA SIGN PACT ON PACIFIC SALMON CATCH 


An agreement was signed between Japan and the Soviet Union on April 6 that 
fixed the 1957 salmon quota for Japan in Northwest Pacific waters this season at 
120,000 metric tons or 132,276 short tons. Special limitations were put on the catch 
in the Sea of Okhotsk and the waters off the Soviet Union's Kamchatka Peninsula, ac- 
ording to press dispatches from Tokyo. 


[he proposal on the part of the Soviet delegates that Japan recognize the Sea of 
Okhotsk as part of Soviet territorial waters was withdrawn. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 








JAPAN-UNITED KINGDOM PACT INCLUDES FISHERY PRODUCTS: Canned 
ilued at US$1.4 million can be exported to Britain by Japan under the recently- 
cluded March 1957 Anglo-Japanese trade and payments agreement. Another new 
is for the import from Japan of canned pilchards, worth US$84,000. 
Certain goods from Japan placed on the open general license include frozen salm- 
while imports of canned crab and whale oil will be admissible without restriction 
ity but under open individual licenses (Fishing News, April 5, 1957). 





NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


GERMANY ADHERES TO CONVENTION: The proposal for the adherence of the 
‘al Republic of Germany to the International Convention for the Northwest At- 

Fisheries has been ratified by the German Parliament--Bundestag. The last 
formalities of the procedure of the German adherence 
were expected to be completed in the near future, pos- 
sibily before the 1957 Annual Meeting. 








CHANGE OF PLACE FOR COMMISSION'S ANNUAL 
MEETINGS: The Commission's decision in its 1955 An- 
nual Meeting to change the 1949 Convention in order to 
make possible the holding of Annual Meetings in any of 
the member countries was approved by all ten member 
governments by their signature in Washington on Au- 
gust 21, 1956. Up to now information has been received 
from the Depositary Government on the ratification by 
the following countries: Denmark, Iceland, Portugal, 
United Kingdom, and Spain. 




















MESH REGULATIONS FOR COD AND HADDOCK TRAWL FISHERY IN SUB- 
AREAS 3, 4, AND 5: Proposed by the Commission in its 1955 Annual Meeting, mesh 
regulations for the cod and haddock trawl fishery in Subareas 3, 4, and 5 in the North- 
west Atlantic, were accepted by all countries concerned October 1955-December 
1956 (by France with reservations as far as chafing gear is concerned). The amend- 


ments to these regulations proposed by the Commission in its 1956 Annual Meeting 
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have up to date been accepted by the following member governments: Canada, 
France (with the reservation that the chafing gear clause only come into effect from 
January 1, 1958), Norway, United Kingdom, and the United States. The Depositary 
Government has further informed the Commission that as the regulations and their 
amendments have been accepted by the only two countries members of Panel 5, 
these regulations and their amendments will become effective for all countries con- 
cerned from March 26, 1957. 


Although the regulations and amendments have not yet become effective for Sub- 
areas 3 and 4, a number of the member countries are already introducing and enforc- 
ing them. 


1957 ANNUAL MEETING: The Commission's 1957 Annual Meeting was held in 
Estoril, Lisbon, Portugal, May 20-25. It was being preceded by meetings of the 
Committee on Research and Statistics on May 17-18. From May 27 to June 3 a 
Norkshop on Population Dynamics and Gear Selectivity was held as a joint meeting 
by FAO, ICES, and ICNAF. 








Delegations from the member countries participated in the Annual Meeting. Ob- 
servers were present from West Germany and the U.S.S.R., as well as from various 
international fisheries organizations. (Commission's Newsletter No. 23, dated A- 


pee 29 9, reporting < activities during December 1956-April 1957). 


Jote: See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1957, p. 56. 





Australia 


FREEZING FISH AND SHRIMP AT SEA PLANNED: In order to process and 














freeze fish and shrimp at sea in prepackaged form, a Sydney (Australia) firm has 
purchased the Gulf of Mexico shrimp freezership Rican Star. Present plans callfor 
an investment of about. US$445,000. The Rican Star (586 tons) is 182 feet long and has 
a refrigerating capacity of 350 tons. In addition to the freezership, a steam trawler 
(Mary Cam) was also purchased. The Mary Cam, plus three or four seine vessels, 


and a number of smaller craft will make up a fleet of catcher boats which will use 
the Rican Star as a processing mothership. 











The head of the Sydney firm stated that the fleet will fish all around the coast of 
Australia. Processing the fish and shrimp at sea will enable the firm to marketonly 
high quality products. It is planned to market the frozen processed fishery products 
in 7-pound packages and not in consumer-size packages. 


The Rican Star was especially built for freezing shrimp at sea and came to Aus- 


tralia from New York, states the November issue of Fish Trades Review, an Austral- 
ian fishery publication. 








1956/1957 TUNA SEASON SETS NEW RECORD: By the first week of January 
1957, the southern bluefin tuna season off the south coast of Australia's New South 
Wales had reached the record total of 2,296,000 pounds. The commercial fishery for 
southern bluefin tuna began in 1949 and in the intervening years the catch has varied 
from 108,621 pounds in the 1951/52 season to the above total for the 1956/57 season. 
Final figures for the 1956/57 season, which began in September 1956, will undoubt- 
edly be higher. The ex-vessel or landed value of the tuna catch in 1956/57 was about 
US$115,840 or close to 5 U.S. cents a pound. 
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The record tuna catch was taken within a few miles of the New South Wales 
coast by a small fleet of bait boats and trollers. It is possible that large tuna re- 


























| Australia's Tuna Landings Southern Bluefin Tuna 
1950/51-1956/57 Season a y (Thannus maccoyil) 

ee 7,000 

tide 2 __Lbs._ 

1956/57 to lst week 

| in January 2,296 

| 1955/56 655 

| 1954/55 921 

| 1953/54 1,053 

1952/53 936 ie : 

1951/52 109 sources are available to larger bait boats fur- 

1950/51 305 ther offshore. The southern bluefin tuna caught 
SEL in 1956/57 averaged 15-17 pounds each as com- q 
pared with an average of 25-30 pounds in the previous season. Live bait was re- 
ported plentiful in Twofold Bay (Eden) and in the bays near Bermagui. Inthe Ber- , 


magui area there was a run of 6- to 8-pound bluefin tuna and the fishermen report- 
ed that the waters ''were alive" with striped tuna. 


Lack of adequate freezer space at Eden forced the tuna fishing fleet to restrict 
their catches during the early part of December when the fish were plentiful. This 
lack of adequate storage space has made the tuna fishery of New South Walesa stop- 
and-go affair. 


Two firms are processing tuna at the present time. One with canneries at 
Eden and Narooma received about 88 percent of the 1956/57 catch. A smallerfirm 
at Bermagui received the balance and has had some success with smoked "tuna 
ham" and "'tuna chicken.'' (Fisheries Newsletter of the Australian Commonwealth 
Director of Fisheries, February 1957.) 


“i 


Canada 





INSURABLE VALUE OF FISHING VESSELS INCREASED: According to an 
April 1957 announcement by Canada's Minister of Fisheries, fishermen on both 
coasts are now able to insure vessels up to an appraised value of $10,000 under the 
Fishermen's Indemnity Plan of the Federal Department of Fisheries. The previous 
maximum value of craft eligible for coverage was $7,500. The minimum remains 
it $250. 











The increase was approved by the Canadian Governmen: because of the substan- 
tial increase in the cost of replacement of the classes of vessels which have been 
insured under the Indemnity Plan since 1953. 


Provision is made for protection against total or partial loss from collision, 
foundering, storm and other marine perils, and from fire. The annual premium 
paid by the fishermen who insure their vessels under the plan is one percent of the 
appraised value of their craft. At the end of March 1957, some 3,900 fishing ves- 
sels valued at about $8,600,000 were covered under the plan. 


* KK RK 


NORTHEAST PACIFIC SALMON STUDIES: Field studies carried out by Can- 
ada's Fisheries Research Board's Station at Nanaimo, B. C., in 1956 included (1) 
participation for the first time in exploratory fishing for salmon in the North Pa- 
cific to determine their distribution and to obtain samples, and (2) extension of the 
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work begun in 1955 on young salmon to learn more about their migration from riv- 
ers of origin and by means of tagging, their subsequent entry into high seas or coast- 
al fishing areas. Both research projects are connected with the work of the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission, states the Canadian Department of 
Fisheries Trade News of February 1957. 


The high seas operations were conducted from mid-May to mid-September us- 
ing the chartered vessels Challenger and a West II within an area bounded by 
latitudes 42° N. and 58° N. and extending off the North American coast westward to 
longitude 150° W. Thirty-five stations were fished, 10 of which were revisited a 
second time. Fishing was carried out with gill nets of varying mesh sizes which 
at times exceeded a mile in length. A total of 943 salmon was caught: chum salm- 
on were most numerous (37.1 percent) and were followed in order of abundance by 
pink (26.5 percent), sockeye (21.2 percent), silver or coho (14.7 percent), and king 
or spring salmon (0.5 percent). 





The work on young salmon was carried out from early July to mid-September 
using the chartered drum seiner Cape Blanco and the Key West II which converted 
from gill-netting to purse-seining. The areas of o} eration included Chatham Sound, 
Dixon Entrance, and the west coast of the Queen Char lotte Islands. Young salmon 
were caught in each of these general areas and many were tagged, using the ''spa- 
ghetti''-type tag. The numbers of young salmon tagged according to species were: 
pink--6,639; chum--979; sockeye--134; and silver or coho--192. 





In conjunction with both operations, bathythermograph records of water tem- 
peratures, water samples for salinity and total phosphate determinations, plankton 
samples, and Secchi disc readings for water transparency were also collected in an 
attempt to relate salmon occurrence to certain environmental factors. 


SOCKEYE SALMON EGGS SHIPPED TO JAPAN: British Columbia sockeye 
salmon--about 98,000 of them--will soon be swimming in Lake Chuzenjji in Japan. 
The Canadian Department of Fisheries was advised recently that a shipment of eyed 
sockeye salmon eggs, despatched in mid-January, had arrived safely at the Nikko 
National hatchery near Tokyo, where they will be retained until ready for planting, 
that Department's Trade News (February 1957) says. 











The gift arose from meetings between Canadian and Japanese scientists work- 
ing on fishery surveys in the North Pacific Ocean under the International North Pa- 
cific Fisheries Commission. 


Japanese members had mentioned that stocks of Kokanee--a landlocked sock- 
eye--in the lake were diminishing. The Canadians offered to send replenishments. 


Eggs were procured from 75 sockeye spawners at Cultus Lake and brought to 
the eyed stage at the British Columbia provincial hatcher y before being sent to 
Japan. 


1957 PACIFIC HALIBUT REGULATIONS APPROVED: The 1957 Pacific Halibut 
Fishery Regulations were approved by the Canadian Government by an Order-in- 
Council dated March 21, 1957. The Regulations were adopted by the International Pa- 
cific Halibut Commission at its annual meeting, held in Seattle January 28-31, 1957. 
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Ceylon 
LIST OF FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS PERMITTED FROM THE U. S.: Can- 


ned fish, dried or salted fish, and fish fertilizer are included in the list of products 
that may be imported into Ceylon from the United States. Canned fish and fish fer- 
tilizer are allowed to enter Ceylon without restrictions as to quantity, value, or the 
amount of foreign exchange that can be allotted. Dried or salted fish require an in- 
dividual license which is issued at the discretion of the Controller of Imports, and 
permits are granted only up to the value specified in the individual license. 








Fish nets are also included in the list of imports that can be imported into Cey- 
without restrictions. 


es 


Fiji Island 


STATUS OF THE FISHERIES: Although there are plenty of fish in the waters a- 

d the Fiji Islands, the fishing industry is not organized and a part of the grow- 

ng demand for fish must be met by imports. Imports of canned fish have increased 
value from#F 184,886 (US$462,000) in 1953 to £F302,562 (US$756,000) in 1955. 








A company financed by American capital attempted fishing for tuna in Fijiafter 
World War II. Some £F190,000 (US$475,000) was spent on research and initial ex- 
nse and #£F168,000 (US$420,000) on special vessels and equipment. The fish 


ight were to have been sent to American Samoa for canning and eventual export 
he United States. The company eventually had to abandon operations due to an 
sufficient supply of fish. The Fijians employed by the company did not know how 


fish with long lines and for that reason were unable to catch tuna. 
[rocas shell exports have been comparatively high in recent years. Prices 
inued to rise throughout 1956 and the demand for trocas shell was strong, in 
ite of the increasing use of synthetics for button manufacture, points out a 
h 13 despatch from the United States Consul at Noumea. 
jote; Values converted at the rate of one Fiji pound equals US$2,50, 





ae 
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Iceland 


EXPORT TRADE BILL EXPECTED TO PASS: The bill calling for reorganiza- 

n of the export trade has passed Iceland's lower house and it is considered almost 

foregone conclusion that it will become law during the current session. It may or 
may not lead to any significant change in fish marketing arrangements, however. 
With regard to the salt-fish trade, which is presently handled entirely by one or- 
ganization and which might have been the one most affected by the bill, the Federa- 
ion of Cooperative Societies has decided that its best interests lie in continuing to 
do its selling through the present organization rather than set up a new and compe- 
ngone. At the recent meeting of the Union of Icelandic Fish Producers it voted to- 
gether with all other members against the bill and against a change in the present 
arrangements. 








The bill is primarily concerned with the question of marketing and not of pro- 
duction. The Union of Icelandic Fish Producers does not limit the amount of salt 
lish that a producer may turn out. However, members must undertake not to sell to 
nonmembers, Since the cooperatives have decided to remain in the organization, it 
is difficult to envisage any new marketing group acquiring an important role. Con- 
servatives consider this a victory of no mean proportions (U. S. Embassy dispatch 
dated March 15, 1957). 


_ <P <7 
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India 


NYLON NETS USED SUCCESSFULLY BY FISHERMEN: The excellent catches 
made by Indian fishermen using a mechanized boat and nylon nets, demonstrated to 
them by experts of the Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, is creatinga strong 
demand in India for modern fishing boats and gear. 





An Icelandic master fisherman, who is on an assignment for FAO in Madras 
State, reports: "During the past month we hired out the FAO 22-foot Danish motor- 
boat and 14 nylon gillnets to some fishermen inKilakarai. They have landed 7,628 
pounds of fish in 12 days of fishing. 


They have been so impressed by the results obtained that they have written a 
letter to the Fisheries Department of the Madras Government urgently requesting 
the Department to make available such boats and nets immediately."' 


The second FAO Danish boat in India, with 14 nylon nets, has similarly been 
hired out to fishermen at Pamban. They have landed 8,067 pounds of fish after 18 
days of fishing. 


Before the FAO expert trained these fishermen in the operation of the boat and 
gear, few of them had seen a mechanized boat. But they have been quick to learn. 
When they have demonstrated their skill in handling the boat and gear, the FAO ex- 
pert has hired out the boat and gear to them on contract, charging a commercially- 
justified share of the catch and has left them to prove for themselves the value of 
mechanized boats and nylon nets 


'This is the most convincing and practical way to introduce modern boats, 
gear, equipment and techniques," states the Icelandic master fishermen. 


Nylon gill nets can also be used in fishing from loca log rafts and small sail 
or rowing boats. Thousa ae of such craft in India offer avery good chance of quickly 
increasir 1g the Indian fish catch if nylon nets can be widlaly introduced, points outa 
March 1956 news release from FAO. 








Japan 
CANNED OYSTER P CE, 1954-57: The pack of Japanese oysters in 1957 will 
reach about 90,000 cases (vary from 6 to 100 cans to the case)--see table 1. The 
oyster pack data derived thos the records of the Japanese Canners' Association and 


reported in a January 17 dispatch from the United States Embassy in Tokyo, is in- 
complete for 1956 and 1957, but estimates are believed to be reliable. The 1956 
pack was large and due to a substantial carryover the 1957 pack will be reduced. 











Fable T _ sapente Consed Oyeter ree ee ae Prices for the principal 
“Pack jeight | Cans/Cs. | 1957 ° | 1956 +/| 1955 | 1954 | packs of canned oysters f.o.b. 
7 48 2/ ay | aT | 8,166 Japan for boiled oysters varied 
“er Se ae eee. between US$7.30 to 7.90 a case 
I led r [30 J Me (48 cans of about 5.1 ozs.) from 
"6 2/ H asoo | 2,4 1954-56 and smoked oysters in 
ke 2 2% | 2 2/ gt | oe cas oil varied from US$7.00 to 7.30 
2 5 2 2 | 57,583 | 30,994 a case (50 cases of about 3.2 02s.) 
2 | 100 __} 4 00-1 -B5-000- FETE + OF Be | during the same period. 
| 2 7 | Saar | 2.136 
Grand iol ae tooo tH ooo teecror {76-087 CANNED OYSTER EXPORTS: 
Essel eo : ae Japanese exports of ‘canned oys- 


ters varied from 59,130 cases 
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in 1954 to 88,000 cases in 1956. In 1954 the United States imported 68 percent 
(40,281 cases) and in 1955 about 66 percent (47,217 cases), mostly smoked oysters 





























i Table 2 - Japan's Exports of Canned Oysters 
Type of Can's Net | 1/ Total 
Pack Weight Cans/Cs. 1957 — 1956 — 1955 1954 
ian om T OTHER OTHER | 
GRAMS zs. | commas | U.S. COUNTRIES| U, S. 
| oe 1,240 1,747 1,300 
} | 822 100 3,217 1,350 
| 9,233 8,643 1,477 1,310 


8,000 | 11,777 9,983 6, 441 3,960 
2/ | 2/ al 25 25 
[56,527 | 35,429] 50,656 | 34,508 
| 2,436 1,635 1,908 1,788 
600 170 100 
55,000 70,000 | 59,563 | 37,204] 52,064 | 32,296 
78,000 88, 000 | 71,340 | 47,217| 59,130 | 40,281 








| 
23,000 | 1 
37 . 









































in oil. In 1954 smoked oysters in oil made up 90 percent of the canned oyster im- 
rts into the United States and about 79 percent in 1955. 
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COMBINATION LIVE-BAIT AND LONG-LINE TUNA VESSEL BUILT: The 
ho ) Shipyard in Shimizu has launched the first of 6 combination live-bait and long- 
una vessels ordered by the Omaezaki High-seas Fisheries Association, the 

. 1 Nikko Maru (310 tons). This vessel is characterized by its suitability for both 
Rees s of tuna fishing, and by its large carrying capacity. Hold space is 66 cubic me- 
rs (2,331 cubic feet) for frozen tuna, 70 cubic meters (2,472 cubic feet) for iced 
storage, and 8 cubic meters (283 cubic feet) reserve hold. The ship has anammonia 
lant with a freezing capacity of 800 kan (6,600 pounds) a day. 











=] 





[The Nikko Maru has a top speed of 11.5 knots, cruising speed of 10 knots, and 
1ys cruising range. Equipment is worthy of a modern fishing boat, including 
matic pilot, loran, echo sounder, and a remote sea-water thermometer. Con- 
yn cost was US$330,000. It is expected that the remaining 5 vessels will be 
pleted by August 1957, states the Nippon Suisan Shimbun of February 18. 





te ke xk 
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nese tuna vessel No. 10 Seisho Maru (720 tons), which sailed from Shimizu on 
mber 20, 1956, has since been working actively in the Southeastern Pacific and 
s recently repor ted to Shimizu the discovery of a new tuna fishing ground on the 
astern side of the Marquesas Islands. According to this report, the new ground is 
t] icinity of 6 ° s., 126° W. Since January 26, the vessel has been making catch- 
s day after day of 4,000-5,000 kans (16-20 tons), which is 2 or 2.5 times the catches 
de on the Indian Ocean grounds. 

















NEW TUNA FISHING GROUND OFF MARQUESAS ISLANDS REPORTED: The 











lhe catches are composed of yellowfin and big-eyed tuna and black marlin. 
‘he fish are large, mostly 160 to 300 pounds, and it looks as if the fishing may be 
od there throughout the year, reports the February 18 Nippon Suisan Shimbun. 
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TUNA FISHING PERMITS TRADED AT HIGH PRICES: Because of the record- 
eaking catches made along the Japanese Pacific coast last year by tuna seiners, 
the shipyards of the coastal prefectures are enjoying a seiner construction boom. 
Because of the desire of the operators to qualify for government financing for these 
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new seiners, efforts are being made in various fishing ports to buy up tuna fishing 
permits, according to reports from Aomori Prefecture. Brokers in the neighbor- 
ing prefectures have already taken a number of permits from that Prefecture, and 
the Aomori Prefecture Seiners' Association is trying to put a stop to the buying up 
of these permits, points out the Nippon Suisan Shimbun (February 20, 1957). 





* KK K 


TUNA INDUSTRY AND LICENSING SYSTEM PROBLEMS: It is difficult at the 
present juncture to get an accurate grasp of the state of the tuna resources, and 
there is no landmark for a new direction in the production end of the industry, ac- 
cording to a Tuna Investigative Committee report, an article points out in the Japa- 
nese fishing industry weekly Suisan Shuho (January 25). 
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However, the drying up of the tuna stocks is already regarded as an actualand 
growing problem, the assignment of the Japanese Fishery Agency's research ship 
Shoyo Maru to a survey of tuna grounds in the Atlantic appearing to be in itself an 
admission that the resources of “the Pacific and Indian oceans are declining. There- 
fore it is probable that when the results of the Atlantic surveys are known, tunaboats 
cannot be allowed to swarm into that area and catch as much tuna as they can take 
out of it. The domestic demand for tuna sausage has increased strongly, and alarge 
supply of raw material is desired, but on the other hand the medium and small ves- 
sel operators are criticizing mothership-type operations as outrageous. The tuna 
industry has its problems in the lack of coordination of the resource--production, 
distribution, and consumption relationships--and unlike other fisheries, these prob- 
lems are too difficult to be handled simply by a shift of fishing grounds. Therefore, 
before trying to take a new, over-all view of the "tuna industry, let us first attempt 
to look at the problems of the present licensing system, while keeping in direct view 
the actual state of tuna business operations. 


From the Operational Point of View the Resources are Declining: It is said 
that when conservation scientists are listened to, it is generally too late. The time 
of seeking their opinions has come, and these good people have been dragged into 
the limelight by the Tuna Investigative Committee. The idea was to get the opinions 
of the experts, and then to determine the degree of regulation of production. How- 
ever, the scientists were of two opposite opinions. One is the theory that there is 
no decline in the tuna resources, and that changes in the fishing conditions are con- 
trolled to a greater extent by natural causes than by man's fishing activity. The 
other opinion holds that changes in catch rates are to be regarded as changes inthe 
resources, and that among the individual tuna species, yellowfin are just holding 
their own, albacore still offer room for expansion, there is no need to worry about 
black tuna and big-eyed, but the spearfishes should be watched carefully. 














For both of these theories, data with which to elucidate the state of the tunare- 
sources are lacking, and they both lead to the conclusion that 'We have not yet reach- 
ed a stage where we can determine the causes of fluctuations in fishing conditions or 
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estimate the catch accurately, so at present we should pay very close attention to 
the trends of the tuna resources," which is no conclusion at all. 


However, an entirely different and powerful claim has been put forth. It says 
that ''The tuna resources, from the point of view of fishery operations, are declin- 
ing. This can be seen by looking at the drop in the average catch rates and the de- 
crease in catch per vessel-ton. The shifts year by year to more distant grounds 
are also an indication of the decline of the resources in home waters. Eventhough 
it be said that biologically the resources are not being depleted, from the standpoint 
of the operators the falling catch rates, the increasing trip time, and the changes in 
the value of fishing grounds have to be considered indicative of a decline in the fish- 
ery resource. 


In short, this is an expression of the thinking on the subject of resources from 
the point of view of actual fishing operations, as opposed to that of purely scientific 
study. The same disparity is seen in the views of Japan on the one hand and of the 
United States and Canada on the other with regard to the investigations of salmon 
resources under the tripartite treaty, and it is also like the opposition of the views 
of the Soviet scientists Baranov and Moiseev concerning the North Pacific salmon 


resources. 


Increasing Distance of the Fishing Grounds and the Actualities of Operation: 
Leaving aside this problem of declining resources, the Japanese tuna fleet, under 
the encouragement of special legislation (repealed June 8, 1955), has increased in 
number and size of vessels until the 1955 catch of 361,410 tons was 1.6 times that 
f the highest prewar year, 1940. Since the repeal of the special legislation, the 
trend has been toward stricter regulation, but if we look at the cases of individual 
vessels of the existing fleet, there has been a conspicuous tendency for the rising 
costs accompanying the fall in catch rates and the increasing distance to the fishing 
grounds to greatly hinder tuna fishing operations. 











At present the tuna fishing grounds can be broadly divided into three--the Pa- 
, the Indian Ocean, and the Atlantic. Japanese tuna boats are actually working 
n two of these, the Pacific and the Indian Ocean, and according to operational sta- 
tistics of vessels fishing in these areas, the catch rates in both are falling year by 
In pursuing the tuna, there is a natural competition to build bigger boats, but 
he result has been to bring about a vicious circle in which there is not much dif- 
ference between a 600-ton boat and a 1,000-ton boat. Table 1 gives examples of 


Fishermen's Association on the income and expenditures of 24 tuna boats ranging in 
size from 30 to 360 tons. From this table it can be seen that about 30 percent of the 
boats are operating in the red. And leaving out of consideration the cases where 
oats came into port at a time when fish prices were high, it is indicated that the 
use of these unprofitable operations was the trip expenses, that is, the cost of di- 
rectly consumed material such as fuel. It is shown that among vessels of the same 
size class, those that made a smaller number of trips went in the hole just that much 
leeper, and it is clear that in the case of both distant-water and medium-size boats 
income and outgo were only balanced by making a large number of trips. 


Problems of the Present Licensing System: If we look at the problem of the in- 
crease in tuna boat size, we can immediately see the contradictions which actually 
exist in the tuna fishery. And if we dig deeper into the crisis of the tuna fishing in- 
dustry, it appears--as long as the problem of the resource is not understood--that 
the root of the trouble is in the present licensing system. 





The tuna fishery licensing system in force at present distinguishes four groups: 
small, medium, distant-water, and mothership~-type operations. The fact that there 
is no consistent policy applied vertically through these four groups gives rise to 
problems of various kinds. Even the Investigative Committee's report recognized 
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that "in the regulation of the tuna fisheries, with due regard to the business opera- 
tions of the industry and to international factors, the system under which the oper- 
ations of medium-size, distant-water, and mothership-fleet vessels are separated 
should be reorganized into a coordinated system.'' This could even mean a depar- 
ture from present fisheries legislation and the establishment of a distant-water 
fishing law. However, such legislation could hardly be expected to materialize very 
soon, and the idea was set aside pending a general reform of fishery laws. 


Nevertheless, under present conditions the opposing movements within this 
fishery will probably grow stronger and stronger. This is because, with regard to 
the increase in vessel size mentioned earlier, there are many factors which bring 
about inequities at the producing level in the relationships between medium and 
large vessels and between single-vessel operations and mothership-type operations. 


Now to look at the licensing policies for the four separate types of fisheries. 
First, for the small coastal boats, the Investigative Committee has recommended 
giving each prefecture a licensing quota under certain fixed conditions, for the sake 
of reviving and rationalizing the fishing villages, and since this is also approvedby 
the authorities, we will expect its materialization. For the medium-size boats, 
whose growth is now blocked at the 100-ton line, steps are to be taken to remove 
this restriction. In this case a combined vessel replacement system will probably 
be adopted, taking into account production and consumption and avoiding an unlim- 
ited expansion of vessel size. For the distant-water vessels, however, no upper 
limit has been set. Doubtless improper competition should be restrained, perhaps 
with a limit set provisionally at the 1,000-ton line. 








Conflicts Between Mothership-Type and Single-Vessel Operations: The prob- 
lem is, of course, in the relationship Bataeea mothership operations and those of 
vessels working singly. It is considered that for the motherships a quota limit of 
14,930 tons, like that of last year, will be continued. The dissatisfaction of the 
mothership companies with this is very great. The Nippon Suisan Company, which 
last year was held down to 2,150 tons, maintains that it must have at least 3,300 tons 
to break even. However, there are also the small and medium operators, who are 
dead set against this mothership-type operation, and the views of the fishermen's 
association are that, even though it may not be possible to eliminate them altogether, 
the mothership operations might be continued at the present level if it were part of 
an over-all policy for the relief of the small and middle-size operators. At anyrate, 
there will be no change in their opposition to any expansion of mothership operations. 
The cries of the small and medium operators that the motherships should be com- 
pletely done away with because of the decline of the resources can probably be dis- 
missed as an appeal to emotion, in view of the ratio of their 14,930 tons to the total 
catch of over 350,000 tons. The source of this opposition is alarm at the subjection 
of small and medium operators to big capital through the formation of direct con- 
nections between individually-operated ships and the mothership companies, which 
since they are caught in a bind between the growing domestic demand for tuna sau- 
sage and the restraint on the catches of their mothership-type fleets, are seeking to 
get large supplies of raw material from the individually-operated vessels. However, 
even among the so-called individually operated vessels, some of the large ones work- 
ing in the Indian Ocean are using boats which they carry aboard or which accompany 
them and are thus operating in a semi-mothership form, so the whole subject needs 
re-examination. The problem is whether to put the semi-motherships in with the 
regular motherships. With single-vessel operations in distant waters becoming 
gradually more difficult, it is probably a natural development to apply mothership- 
type techniques in both the Indian Ocean and the South Pacific. There is much doubt, 
however, as to what course will be taken by the Fishery Agency, which is in some- 
what of a dilemma. 


Supply Bases as a Means of Overcoming the Crisis: As the fleet has gone far- 
ther out in pursuit of the fish, the grounds have become more distant, but there 
are natural limits to this trend. The boats are fishing inwaters around Mad- 
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agascar, on the east coast of Africa, and in the Arabian Sea, but to go farther than 
that appears to be unreasonable from a business standpoint. 


This would seem to mean that inthe present stage we need to set up supply 
bases near the fishing grounds inorder to lighten the trip expenses, whichhave grown 
into an unreasonable burden. Industry circles consider that the promotion of plans 
for supply bases for vessels fishing the Indian Ocean is a project for this year. 
Their first candidate is the port of Mombasa on the east coast of Africa, and they 
have initiated negotiations with the ruling power and with the ministries concerned. 
If this materializes, fuel can be obtained at approximately the same price as at 
Singapore, and it is considered that fully profitable operations will be possible not 
only for large vessels but also for boats of the 300-ton class. The only obstacle is 
the problem of increasing the quota of foreign exchange for fuel oil, and strong ef- 
forts are being made at the Finance Ministry to get this done as a measure to over- 
come the difficulties of the tuna fishing business. 


f this is advanced a step further, we come to the stage of agreements for fish- 
ing bases, with landings and sales of the catch, amounting to an advance of the tuna 
fishing industr y into foreign territory, but this development is forced to mark time 
because of the Fishery Agency's administrative policy of holding back foreign-based 
enterprises which have the export of tuna to the United States as their object. The 
nly hope is for expansion of the European market, but although France and Italy 
1ave begun to show signs of activity, it is likely to be a long time before anything 
mportant develops. 


Early Ee eee nt of Assignment of Fishing Grounds by Vessel Size: One 
emaining means of breaking through the crisis of the tuna fishery is to develop 
ew fishing poset by privately-owned vessels, as in the past, the limit of what 
an be done by private capital has been reached. Great expectations are held for 








the Fishery Agency's research ship Shoyo Maru, and the problem seems essential- 
ly to be to get a rapid grasp of the facts concerning tuna spawning grounds, migra- 
tion of the young, and growth rate. 





Mothership-type operations, which cover a ground intensively over a short per- 
1 of time and clean it out at one crack, will probably be a problem from a con- 
servation point of view, but even aside from mothership operations, it seems desir- 
able in the present stage to hasten the adoption of selective gear and fishing methods 
the establishment of a system of assignment of fishing grounds in accordance 
with the size of the vessels. 


This latter point is particularly related to the encouragement of construction of 
larger vessels, and it should be an extremely effective means of relieving the prob- 
lem of excess fishing power. With the series of nuclear experiments by the British 
at Christmas Island coming up, the fishermen's association is planning for a shift to 

> fishing grounds of the Indian Ocean. This, however, as set forth earlier, will 
have serious effects on the business operations of the fishery just because of the in- 

‘eased distance to the grounds. At any rate, it does represent a step toward the 
assignment or rotation of fishing grounds, and if it is accompanied by investigations 
of the resources, it may possibly lead to a regulative policy which will take intoac- 
‘ount the business management of the industry. 


Is There Little Hope for Effect From the Committee's Report?: The Fishery 
Agency has, while wr estling with the 1957 budget, had on its hands the matter ofes- 
tablishing tuna policies based on the Investigative Committee's report, but with the 
decision of the cabinet on the budget, the Agency will at the end of this month at last 
begin work on this matter. 














A conference on tuna export policies which includes persons connected with the 
markets has already taken up where the Investigative Committee left off in the field 
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of exports, and it is known that they are taking up the problem of agreements onex- 
vessel prices. However, on the problem of the licensing system, which should be 
the keystone of tuna policies, there is ample reason to fear that the matter will be 
passed off with just some partial reforms. 


This is because the reform of the fishery laws is many years in the future, and 
the tuna fishery, which cannot get free of the fishery rights with which that law isso 
involved, has no hope for any basic reform at an early date. 


Although we now have the report which was made as a result of the setting upof 
a consultative body by the Kono fishery administration, there are those who think it 
all the more doubtful that this report will be reflected to any extent in administra- 
tion for the very reason that the tuna fishery does present suchimportant problems. 


Don't Shy Away from the Establishment of Policies: Now that 12 years have 
passed since the end of the war, one feels that all of the problems of the fisheries 
have come to light and that the time has come to find the way to stability for the 
fishing industry. As a beginning, the Fishery Agency is going to examine the reor- 
ganization of whaling. When the results on that are out, they will get around to the 
reorganization of other fisheries, but in the case of tuna, as has been said, the in- 
ternal maladjustments are extremely bad. Although consistent policies running 
through conservation-~-production--distribution--and consumption are desired, wher- 
ever one touches the structure there are immediate repercussions of opposition 
between levels, and that is why the authorities shy away from any reforming of the 
system, let alone seeking new legislation. 








The tuna fishery is up against a great wall, and although in this it shares the 
fate of the fisheries in general, another reason can be found in the length of the per- 
iod during which it was let go without policies or management. We hope that the 
Fishery Agency will go deeply into the actualities of the business operations of the 
fishery, without wasting time on "careful study,'' and if they see a need for concrete 
action, that they will go ahead with enough enthusiasm to set up a tuna policy evenif 
it has to be done in the form of an emergency order. 


AP ANE GOVERNOAENT 
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Mexico 


MERIDA SHRIMP FISHERIES TRENDS, JANUARY-MARCH 1957: Shrimp ex- 
ports from Merida, Mexico, during the first quarter of 1957 totaled 3.3 million 
pounds, all of which went to buyers in the United States, according to a dispatchfrom 
the United States Consul in Merida (April 11, 1957). 











Average prices for 15-20 count headless shrimp per pound f.o.b. Brownsville, 
Tex., were reported to be: 70 cents in January, 68 cents in February, and75 cents 
in March. Smaller sizes were approximately 5 cents a pound lower for each size 
grade smaller than 15-20 count. These prices at Brownsville were approximately 
20 percent higher than the prices for the similar quarter in 1956. 


Total shrimp landings in the Merida area were good, but the catch per boat fell 
off considerably. This may be attributed to the increased number of fishing vessels. 
At the moment, there are approximately 40 more fishing vessels under construction 
at Ciudad del Carmen and approximately 35 more at Campeche. 


Due to the rapid depletion of large shrimp on the banks off Campeche, the Mex- 
ican Maritime Department has ordered part of the State shrimping fleet to Vera- 
cruz and Tamaulipas, where large shrimp are reported more plentiful. In compli- 
ance with the order, 20 fishing vessels moved into the new areas and it is anticipated 
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that several more vessels will also be transferred to those areas, if found to benec- 
essary. 


* KK K 


VERACRUZ FISHERIES TRENDS, MARCH 1957: Catches of fish and shrimpin 
the Veracruz area were not good at the beginning of the January-March 1957 quar- 
er, but improved at the end of February. Early in March about 660,000 pounds of 
mackerel were taken near Veracruz and by the end of the month catches were def- 
initely good. The fishermen were receiving about one peso a kilo (about 3.6 U.S. 
cents a pound) and this price was considered to be high enough to enable the fisher- 
men to make some money. Improvements in the refrigeration plants located in 
Veracruz, Alvarado, and Frontera may have contributed to the more profitable oper- 
ations. 





During the first quarter of 1957 large brown shrimp have been relatively scarce 
und the Veracruz area shrimp vessels were catching the smaller less profitable 
white shrimp found closer to shore (United States Consulate at Veracruz, dispatch 
jated April 1). 


OK KK OK 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS, MARCH 1957: Shrimp landings by the Mexican 
imp fleets in March followed the pattern established early in 1957. The catch 
rough March on the west coast is falling behind that of 1956 and the catch on the 
st coast is greater this year as compared with last year. 








The National Cooperative Confederation during March was in the process of 

tiating shrimp fishing contracts with the boat owners for the west coast of Mex- 

The present contract expired on March 15, 1957. The cooperatives were ask- 
ing for an increase of 1,345.00 pesos ( US$107.69) a metric ton of headless shrimp. 
This represents an increase of about 4.9 U.S. cents a pound, headless weight. 


At Salina Cruz, Oaxaca (the only area open in March for fishing on the west 

ist because a closed season is in effect for Lower California, Sonora, Sinaloa, and 

arit beginning with March 15 and probably continuing through May 15) the boat 
wners agreed to an increase of 1,125.00 pesos a ton plus an additional 30 pesos a 

n when the catch per trip was two tons or more. In addition the boat owners a- 
reed to pay for the loading and unloading of the boats. This represents an increase 
f about 4.2 U.S. cents a pound (heads-off) when the tripisless than two metric tons 

i about 4.3 U.S. cents a pound when the catch is two tons or more. The boats out 
f Salina Cruz in March were averaging less than two tons a trip, states an April 18 
iispatch from the United States Embassy in Mexico. 





Norway 


FISHERIES TRENDS, MARCH 1957: The catch of winter herring by Norwegian 
lishermen for the season that ended February 15, 1957, amounted to about 786,250 
metric tons as compared with 1,166,666 tons for the 1956 season. The 1957 herring 
catch was utilized as follows: for fresh purposes, 98,570 tons; for curing, 83,918 
‘ons; for canning, 13,015 tons; for fish meal and oil, 581,882 tons; for fishbait, 4,087 
‘tons; and used for domestic comsumption, 4,778 tons. 





As of the first week in March the spawning cod fisheries continued to be disap- 
pointing with bad weather contributing to the lower catch. The catch of cod from 
‘te Lofoten fishery was only 7,753 tons, down 5,869 tons from the 13,616 tons landed 
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in a similar period in 1956. The total catch of cod from all districts up to thefirst 
week in March 1957 was 26,413 tons as compared with 44,280 tons for the same per- 
iod last year. The cod catch has been sold as follows: for drying, 6,280 tons; for 
curing, 14,691 tons; and 5,442 tons for fresh purposes (Fiskets Gang, March 7, 
1957). 





x 
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COD FISHERIES TRENDS TO MARCH 28, 1957: Landings of spawning cod con- 
tinued to be disappointing, especially from the Lofoten Islands area. The total Lofo- 
ten cod catch through March 28 was only 14,800 metric tons, as compared with 
49,397 tons landed during a similar period in 1956. 





Landings of cod from the Finnmark-More og Romsdal districts were close to 
43,456 tons as of March 28, or 46,253 tons below the catch of 89,709 tons landed by 
this date a year ago. The season's cod catch has been sold for the following pur- 
poses: 13,041 tons for drying: 22,768 tons for curing; and 7,647 tons for fresh pur- 
poses. In addition, 1,315 tons of cod liver oil have been processed and 2,704 tons 
of cod roe have been either salted, canned, or sold as fresh (Fiskets Gang, March 28, 


1957). 





SARDINE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN BRITAIN SPONSORED BY CANNERS: 





The Norwegian fish canning industry has provided three million kroner (US$420,000) 
for a three-year advertising campaign in Great Britain. Industry leaders hope that 
the Volvo-type agreement for the exchange of Norwegian sardines-for British cars 
will represent a first step in the campaign to win back the British market backed up 
by the projected advertising campaign. 











Before the war, Norwegian sardines were very popular in Britain, about 


200,000 cases a year being sold to the British, but postwar sales gave way to Brit- 


ish competition. 


The British producers are launching a campaign against the sardine-car agree- 
ment. A sharp protest to the British authorities is being prepared, in which thea- 
greement is referred to as dumping," as the sardines are exported at 11.5 percent 
below the regular price. Norwegian canners, however, maintain that they are not 
dumping, and that they are selling the sardines at the authorized minimum price, 
ccording to press sources quoted by the United States Embassy in Oslo (April 5, 





failure of the Lofoten cod fisheries, many fishermen have suffered severe losses 
and are unable to finance continued fishing in other waters. The Norwegian Ministry 
of Fisheries has therefore proposed the appropriation of 7 million kroner (US$980,000) 
for loans to fishermen, and 300,000 kroner (US$42,000)to be added to the Government's 
Guarantee Fund for Fishermen. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO FISHERMEN PROPOSED: Because of the 





Panama 


PINK SHRIMP CATCHES IN 1957 HIGHER: The February 1957 run of pink shrimp 
(Penaeus brevirostris) promises to exceed all past records, according toa March 28 
dispatch from the United States Embassy in Panama City. The pink shrimp run, 
which usually occurs in March, appeared earlier than usual this year. During Feb- 
ruary the packing firms operated at capacity level for most of the monthandat times 
the smaller firms had some losses due to the heavy volume. 
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The early dry season accompanied by the strong northeasterly winds brought the 
pink shrimp into the Gulf within reach of the Panamanian shrimp boats whose maxi- 
mum fishing depth does not exceed 50 fathoms. The catch in November-January was 
about 1 million pounds, well above the total catch of pink shrimp in the 1956 season. 
Catches of the boats increased steadily from the end of January with the height of the 
season the last half of February. On February 23, some 131,000 pounds (which was 
estimated to be about 50 percent of the total catch that day) were unloaded by the 
boats owned by the. Cooperative. The daily catches were spotty in March with a 
sharp reduction in the first week offset by heavy catches around the middle of the 
month. Several holidays on which the boats did not go out also reduced the total catch 
for the month of March. 


The Cooperative, principal packer in Panama, reports that it was able to handle 
all pink shrimp offered by independent boats as well as the catch of its own 52 boats. 
The bottleneck this year was in the unloading of the boats due to the tide. Three 
tides were required on several of the heavy days to unload the catch and service the 
boat for its next trip. The company handled as high as 72,000 pounds of packed and 
. frozen shrimp in a single day. Refrigerated storage space of the national abbatoir 

as used to supplement the firm's own plant facilities. The longshoremen's strike 
8 which cancelled one round trip of a ship of The Panama Line, regular carrier of 
shrimp, placed further strain on limited storage facilities. Four shipments totaling 
nd 68,500 pounds of packed and frozen shrimp were sent to Miami by air freight. 


Facilities of the three smaller packers are known to have been taxed heavily and 
losses were incurred, particularly in the first week of the heavy run. The to- 
)) talamount of pink shrimp packed by the small companies, however, is 4 to 5 times 

: reater than their production in the 1956 season. 





[The total catch of pink shrimp for the 1957 season may reach 3 million pounds 
is compared with 600,000 pounds taken in the 1956 season. The pink shrimp were 
ll being caught at the end of March on an average of 15,000 to 20,000 pounds a day. 
water temperature, however, was gradually rising and the pink shrimp were 
ted to return to deep water. 





nt Peru 


CANNED BONITO PACK LOWER: Due to a shift in ocean currents, the 1956/57 
eruvian bonito season, which usually ends in April, has been cut short, points outa 
March 26 United States Embassy dispatch from Lima. Thus the canned bonito pack 
lor this season will probably be at least 100,000 cases less than that of the previous 














season (estimated to be between 1.4-1.5 million cases). 
000) a 
ent's 
Portugal 
FISHERIES TRENDS, DECEMBER 1956: Sardine Fishing: The Portuguese sar- 
dine catch during December 1956 of 9,531 metric tons (value US$1,663,000 ex-vessel) 
was better than average and exceeded that for December 1955 by 2,329 tons. The 
December sardine catch declined seasonally from the November 1956 catch of 16,906 
tons, 
arimp 
ch 28 Sardines purchased by the packing centers during the month amounted to 6,712 
“- tons (value US$970,000) or about 70 percent of the catch. During December 1955 the 
eb- canners purchased 4,303 tons. The fresh fish markets in December 1956 took 2,811 
rimes tons and only 8 tons were used for salting. 
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The principal port of landings for sardines in December was Matosinhos with 
61 percent of the catch followed by Setubal with 11 percent and Peniche, 10 percent. 


Other Fishing: The December 1956 landings of fish other than sardines was 
confined to 8,233 tons (value about US$420,000 ex-vessel) of chinchard. Landings 
previously unreported for October and November 1956 included 170 tons of tuna, 62 
tons of bonito, and 1,678 tons of mackerel (Conservas de Peixe, February 1957). 





* KK K OK 


SARDINE LANDINGS, 1956: Sardines landed in 1956 by the Portuguese fishing 
fleet totaled 93,172 metric tons, an increase of 11 percent from the 1955 landings of 
83,967 tons, points out an April 3 United States Embassy dispatch from Lisbon. 





Other species landed by the fleet of 370 boats and from the 13 traps were: 
chinchards, 33,885 tons (28,233 tons in 1955); anchovies, 4,523 tons (3,918 tons in 
1955); other, 32,085 tons (11,162 tons in 1955). The fishing boats alone--excluding 
traps--accounted for a catch of 93,163 tons of sardines and 66,796 tons of other spe- 
cies. 


Of the sardines landed in 1956, 51,202 tons were purchased by canneries and 
41,970 tons were purchased as fresh fish for local consumption. 


COD FLEET SAILS: The 53 sailing and motor vessels comprising the hand- 
line cod fleet were assembling in the Tagus River late in March before proceeding 
next week to the Newfoundland banks, and later to the Davis straits, for the 1957/58 
season. The hand-line fishing vessels will have aboard some 4,000 men, mainly 
dorymen. 





The 22 vessels of the cod trawler fleet, with about 1,500 men, preceded the 
hand-line vessels to the banks. Some units of the trawler fleet left in the latter 
part of February. The trawlers will return to unload cod cargos during mid-sum- 
mer, later going to the banks for a second fishing voyage. 


The Portuguese cod fleet was reported here to be the largest of the cod fleets, 
and the fleet this year comprises more vessels and a larger aggregate tonnage than 
ever before. Modernization of the fleet and the development of improved fishing 
methods have been achieved along with steady expansion of the industry. 


The cod catch rose to a peak of 75,054 metric tons (wet basis) in 1956/57, from 
68,537 tons in 1955/56 and 65,238 tons in 1954/55. The total number of vessels 
(hand-line fishing vessels and trawlers) increased to 75 in the present seasonfrom 
72 last year and 70 in 1955. The number of fishermen has increased by about 500 
since 1954 and there are about 100 additional crew members. 


Other species landed by the fleet of 370 boats and from the 13 traps were: 
chinchards, 33,885 tons (28,233 tons in 1955); anchovies, 4,523 tons (3,918 tons in 
1955); other, 32,085 tons (11,162 tons in 1955). The fishing boats alone--excluding 
traps--accounted for a catch of 93,163 tons of sardines and 66,796 tons of other spe- 
cies. 


Of the sardines landed in 1956, 51,202 tons were purchased by canneries and 
41,970 tons were purchased as fresh fish for local consumption. 


Kok KOK 


CANNED FISH EXPORTS, 1956: During 1956 Portugal's exports of canned fish 
amounted to 62,756 tons (3,302,900 cases), valued at US$37.4 million, as compared 
with 63,701 tons, valued at US$32.4 million, for the same period in 1955. Sardines 
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t. 1955. 


2 Italy with 8,149 tons (valued 
at US$4.8 million), Belgium- 
Luxenbourg with 5,707 tons 
(valued at US$3.4 million), 
and the United States with 


g 5,098 tons (valued at US$3.9). 


of Exports to the United States 
consisted of 2,629 tons of 

sardines, 1,881 tons of an- 
chovies, and 39 tons of tuna. 
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in olive oil exported during 1956 amounted to 46,695 tons, down 4,730 tons from 


In 1956 the leading canned fish buyer was England with 12,145 tons (valued at 
US$7.1 million), followed by Germany with 8,849 tons (valued at US$5.1 million), 





Portuguese Canned Fish Exports, 1956 





Species 


1956 





Sardines BE IN REE bo nn. 5. id sas orsdvden Oe 
Sardinelike fish in olive oil ...... 
Sardine & sardinelike fish in brine . 
Tuna & tunalike in olive oil ...... 
Tuna & tunmalike in brine ........ 


Metric 
Tons 
46,695 
5,074 
2,030 
2,050 

338 


US$ 
1,000 

26,935 
4,142 
487 
1,651 
227 
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MMACKOrel IN OLIVE Gils. . . 2 se 6 43 8% 5,528] 3,295 
aot aaa eee 991 415 
62,756 | 37,152 


During 1956 the United 
States was Portugal's fifth DEE o6 Wile yd: & & 6 Nee ee 
best canned fish customer 
in terms of quantity (8.1 percent) and ranked fourth (10.5 percent) in value. 




















Portuguese canned fish exports in December 1956 totaled 13,016 tons (685,000 
cases), valued at US$7.9 million, as compared with 6,477 tons, valued at US$3.3 
million for the same month in 1955. 


In December 1956, England was the principal buyer of Portuguese canned fish, 
ywed by Belgium, Italy, and Germany (Conservas de Peixe,, February 1957). 
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Spain 





ry 1957 amounted to about 7.7 million pounds valued at US$884,506, a decrease 
juantity of about 32 percent as compared with December 1956 and about 17 per- 
ent as compared with the same month in 1956. The lower January 1957 catch was 
jue to unfavorable weather and uncertainty over the cost of Diesel and fuel 
1. In addition, the port authorities were trying to force the fishing fleet to carry 
juate life-saving equipment, states a February 6 dispatch from the United States 
msul at Vigo. 








VIGO FISHE RIES TRENDS, JANUARY 1957: Fishing: Landings at Vigo during 


mall hake (Merluccius merluc cius) was the principal species landed in Janu- 

(2.3 million pounds), followed by dollarfish (Brama raii) 1.4 million pounds, 

orse mackerel (Trachurus trachurus) 773,149 pounds. Sardine landings amount- 
| 


289,155 pounds (down from 1.4 million pounds in December). Rough weather 
the small sardine boats in port during part of January. 














ing the latter part of January, as is customary at that time of the year, part 

Vigo' 's long-range fishing vessels moved to ports in the south of Spain, especially 

to Huelva and Cadiz, for fishing off the African coast during the balance of the win- 

ter months. The fleet was expected to return to Vigo during the early part of April, 
N ather conditions are favorable, for fishing off the coast of Ireland. 


Other fishing ports of commercial importance in the Vigo consular district are 
Marin and La Curuna. The landings for these ports for 1955-56 are as follows: 
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District 


La Coruna 1/ ? 8,621 
All ports ex El Ferrol. 





Fish canning: The fish canneries in the Vigo area operated at a very lowlevel 
during January 1957. By the end of January, approximately 90 percent of the can- 
neries were idle. The canneries in operation packed small quantities of sardines 
and dollarfish but were engaged mainly in packing anchovies, received in brinefrom 
other parts of Spain. Purchases of fresh fish by the canneries at the Vigo fish ex- 
change amounted to 171,540 pounds during the month as compared with 1,921,051 
pounds in December and 815,574 pounds in January 1956. January is usuallya slow 
month for the canneries, but the output this year was far below normal. 





Domestic sales of canned fish were practically at a standstill during January 
1957. Although this is a normal situation, conditions are different this year because 
of the uncertainty over prices. It is the general opinion that prices for domestic 
markets may be increased by at least 15 percent as the result of the new wage scales 
and other higher operating expenses. 


Exports of canned fish were at a low level and, for the dollar areas, were con- 
fined mainly to Cuba, Venezuela, and Central American countries. The canneries 
may not make any great effort to increase exports until they are granted a more 
favorable rate of exchange. The exchange rate of 33,835 pesetas to the dollar makes 
it more difficult than ever to meet competition in foreign markets under present 








conditions. 
Note; Values converted at the rate of 1 peseta equals US$0,0257. 
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VIGO FISHERIES TRENDS, FEBRUARY 1957: Fishing: During February 1957 
landings of fish at Vigo amounted to about 6.6 million pounds, valued at US$754,767. The 
February catches representa decrease in quantity of about 14 percent as compared with 
the previous month and were about 18 percent under the February 1956 catch. The 
weather was unfavorable for fishing operations during February 1957. 





A closed season for sardines was established from February 15 through A- 
pril 15, 1957, in the Cantabrian and Northwestern regions. Some fishermen inGali- 
cia (Northwestern region) feel that this measure is not justified at the present time, 
and that they should be allowed to continue to take advantage of the abundance of 
sardines in these coasts. However, the official view is that suspension of sardine 
fishing will help to conserve the existing shoals and increase the future yield. Sar- 
dines (scarce during the past 10 years) appeared in great quantities late in 1956 and 
the early part of 1957, to the extent that what has been known as the "sardine crisis” 
was considered ended. 


Fish Canning: The fish canneries in the Vigo area were practically inactive 
during February, this is a normal situation for this time of the year. According to 
the Vigo fish exchange, only 88,164 pounds of fresh fish were purchased by canner- 
ies in this area during February as compared with 171,493 pounds during the previ- 
ous month and 128,564 pounds during February 1956. The main varieties packed 
were anchovies and dollarfish. 





The tinplate situation continues to be the main concern of canneries, and avail- 
able foreign exchange (20 percent of the value of products exported) is used to buyit. 
The outlook for an adequate supply of olive oil is good for 1957. Requirements of 
canneries are estimated at 14,000 metric tons for all of Spain and about 60 percent 
of this quantity may be needed for fish packing in the Vigo area. 
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Domestic sales of canned fish continued to be very slow in February. Buyers 
were probably holding off for possible fixing of prices by the Central Government. 
The export market continued in a state of flux. Few export sales were made in 
February. Canneries were waiting for a more favorable rate of exchange and ex- 
pect to get it. Stocks of canned fish are known to be high. 

e< 


Surinam 


SURVEY OF FISHERIES RESOURCES IN SURINAM WATERS: The Chief of 














has informed the United States Consulate in Paramaribo (February 4, 1957) that a 
survey of Surinam offshore waters will begin in the spring of 1957. The Surinam 
Government has signed a contract for this work with a United States citizen of Mi- 
ami, Fla. The shrimp trawler Coquette, which will do the job, was expected to 
leave San Diego, Calif., around March 1, 1957. The contract provides for a three- 
nonth survey. The Government is paying US$18,900 under the contract. 





The purpose of the project is twofold: (a) to determine whether large-size 
shrimp are present in the deeper waters off the coast (on the continental shelf); and 
) learn about what fish may be present in commercial quantities in the same area. 
It was also indicated that the survey boat might also operate off the French Guiana 
ist, outside of territorial waters. 


[he project is part of the Government's effort to assure a continuing shrimp 
for the shrimp-processing plant now established in Surinam. 


The plant, which opened last summer to produce frozen shrimp for the United States 
rket, has had difficulties in obtaining a steady supply of the local estuarian-type 
small)shrimp. The present shrimp supply is obtained bynets placed in tidal estuaries 
fthe Saramaccaand Surinam Rivers. Atthesametime, the Government wishes to see 
hatfish possibilities there are inaddition toshrimp. Up tothe present the trawlers a- 
lable to the Government are too small and underpowered to go out to deep-water. 

If the survey indicates that larger shrimp are present, it is expected that the 
;overnment would undertake the financing of trawlers large enough to go after the 
irimp and perhaps fish that could be used for fish meal to be added to cattle and 

ry feeds now being produced for the local market. The prepared feed industry 
1 private enterprise using imported ingredients plus the local fish meal) has re- 
ently tried its hand in the export market. 
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Sweden 


SYNTHETIC MATERIALS FAVORED BY FISHERMEN: Plastic andnylon mate- 
rials are steadily finding greater use by the Swedish fishing industry, according to the 
Swedish West Coast Fishermen's Central Association, which reports that nylon thread-- 
short and long fiber thread as well as solid-drawn thread--is ousting cotton yarn as fish- 
ing gear material, and that also cordage, buoys, and floats are now toa great extent being 
made of synthetic materials. This is especially evident as respects trawl floats, and the 
glass floats are gradually disappearing and being replaced by plastic trawlfloats. The 
weight of a plastic float is about one-third of that of a glass ball of the same size, and its 
supporting capacity has been found to be considerably greater, states a March 27, 1957, 
dispatch from the United States Consul at Goteborg. 
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LARSSON FLOATING TRAWL WINS AWARD. The inventor, Naval Architect 
Karl-Hugo Larsson, of the Swedish floating trawl (operated by one trawler) was a- 
warded the silver medal at the 1956 International Inventors' Fair held in Paris in 
1956 





The floating trawl, which has been named the "Phantom" trawl, has recently 
won general acclaim for its outstanding qualities. Major advantages of the new 
trawl are (1) it is specially suited for use in combination with modern echo-sound- 
ing devices, and (2) can be operated by a single vessel. When so used for pelagic 
(mid-water) trawling it gives most effective fishing results, and the young fish and 
spawn are spared. 


The "Phantom" trawl has undergone protracted tests by fishery experts and 
fishing authorities in most North-European countries, who have given it their full 
approval. Larsson, who has experimented since 1944 with this new type of trawl, 
based his construction on scientific hydro-dynamic designs and tests at the Swedish 
State Shipbuilding Tank in Gothenburg. 


The usual bottom trawl boards are not very effective for keeping the mouth of 
the trawl open laterally. Sometimes pelagic trawling is done by two vessels using 
no trawl boards, but this system has many drawbacks. It can only be used bysmall 
vessels, control of the size of the catch is difficult, and the trawl is subject to heavy 
strain when used in that way. However, after having tried some 15 different models, 
the inventor designed a "floating wingboard,'' which moves through the water with- 
out touching the seabed. The shearing effect is just about twice that of an ordinary 
board, and it moves steadily through the water. 


During the experiments it was found necessary to make some arrangements 
for increasing the height of the mouth of the trawl net. After much experimental 
work the inventor succeeded in designing a self-stabilizing shearing-plane, the so- 
called ''trawl-toad,'' which can be attached to the headline and footrope by single 
ropes and works quite automatically. The shearing effect of the wingboard and 
trawl-toads increases with the square of the speed, which means that the mouth of 
the trawl net stands well open. 


The echo-sounding devices, originally designed for locating submarines during 
World War II, which are now available for fishing purposes, make conditions for pe- 
lagic trawling very good at present. The new type of trawl net seems to be the 
technical solution of the problem of overfishing in the North Sea, as it leaves the 
young fish and the spawn unmolested at the greater depths. An incidental advantage 
is that the design of this trawl obviates the difficulties of being caught in obstruc- 
tions at the bottom. 


Outstanding practical experience has been gained with the use of thenew trawl 
net in combination with echo-sounding instruments. As an instance it may be men- 
tioned that the biggest catch so far recorded was made by the Swedish trawler Pa- 
tricia, which caught 7 tons of herring in a $-hour haul. (The Swedish Internation- 


al Press Bureau, March 30, 1957.) 


Turkey 


FISHERIES OF BLACK AND MARMARA SEAS: Turkish waters are richly en- 
dowed with fishery resources, according to the author who directed a purse seine 
technical assistance program in Turkey for the Intermational Cooperation Admin- 
istration. The author and his three assistants (all from California) were sent to 
Turkey in May 1955.as purse ~seine specialists to work with the Turkish Meat and Fish 
Administration in organizing California-type purse~-seine fishing and investigate 
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the pelagic fish resources in Turkish waters. At the end of the first year, two of 
the assistants returned to the United States, but the author and one assistant re~ 
mained until December 1956. 
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Exploitation of Turkish fishing waters is now carried on largely by private 
fishermen using small equipment and rather primitive methods. One of the princi- 
pal fishing methods is the ''girgir'’ system--small boats which operate in pairs 
trolling with a net. Much of the fishing for the larger species is done by line. 


For the investigation, a steel hull German dragger (Sazon) vessel was supplied, 
which had to be converted to purse-seining. Finally, the vessel (71 feet long with 
a beam of 19 feet) was converted 
after many delays. During the 
conversion, four purse-seine an- 
chovy nets from the United States 
west coast were overhauled and 
mended, local fishing conditions 
were observed, and purse-sein- 
ing was explained to the fisher- 
men. 





It is believed that refrig- 
eration facilities are available, 
but minor additions are needed to 
facilitate the handling of fish. Processing and marketing facilities are lacking. Al- 
though the refrigeration plant in Istanbul can handle 100 tons of fish a day, it has no 
conveyor system for unloading boats and such unloading must be done byhand labor. 





An extended trip along the Black Sea coast was made by the author and his 
three assistants to observe fishing methods and the types of fish landed. 


Fishing in Turkey is seasonal and for some reason there are sharp year 
to year fluctuations in the quantity of fish in Turkish waters. Freak runs 
are very common, particularly among some types. This is especially true 
of the pelagic fish found in the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmara. 
The most abundant is the bonito which are thought to spawn in the Marmara 
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Sea. They are found in the Marmara during certain seasons from spawning size up 
to six pounds. Supposedly these fish spend the winter in the depths of the Marmara 
and migrate in the spring 
to the feeding grounds of 
the Black Sea. Winter 
fishermen locate these 
fish in great numbers 
in depths of 30 to 60 
fathoms. 


Turkish fishermen 
with their present "gir- 
gir’ system are not 
able to handle the big 
runs of bonito often en- 
countered. Their frail 
"girgir" nets often 
break under the weight 
of the fish and every- 
thing is lost. The boats 
have no booms to lift the nets. Everything must be done by hand. The boats are 
open, narrow, and unstable in choppy seas for handling heavy weights over the 
sides. The "girgir'' boats, which operate in pairs, are often towed by motor boats. 
They also depend a great deal on their own oars to move around. Probably a hun- 
dred pairs of these boats are in operation. 





Fig. 2 - A 400- to 500-ton school of bluefin tuna sighted in Turkish waters. 


Because of the small size, the boats do not venture far out to sea. They have 
two main fishing grounds. One around the entrance to the Bosporus (connects the 





~ me 


Fig, 3 - A school of about 200 tons of tuna in the Gulf of Fig, 4 - A closer view of a school of bluefin tuna, 
Mudanya, 


Black and Marmara Seas) on the Black Sea side and the other in the Marmara Sea. 
Several species of fish migrate regularly back and forth between the Marmara and 
Black seas. They accumulate in the autumn around the entrance of the Bosporuson 
the Black Sea side as they come down from the Black Sea feeding grounds on the way 
to the Marmara. During this period fishermen concentrate their attention in the area 
around the entrance to the Bosporus on the Black Sea side. Later fishing operations 
are transferred to the Marmara. In the spring the fish return to the Black Sea. The 
favorite fishing grounds appear to be between Sinop and Trabzon where anchovies 

are found in abundance. Large concentrations of bonito can be found here, particu- 
lary during July, August, and September. My colleagues and I observed large num- 
bers there in August 1955. We saw local fishermen catching the bonito which often 
were observed in large schools. Bluefin tuna, Spanish mackerel, and "lufer" were 
also observed in abundance along this coast. Anchovies appeared to be rather scarce 
in 1955 and small in size. 
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The tuna have much the same habits as the bonito. In the spring they migrate to 
the Black Sea feeding grounds and in the winter they return to the Marmara. All 
three species mill 
around the entrance 
to the Bosporus on 
the Black Sea side 
from September 
through November, 
feeding on anchovies 
and blue mackerel 
which appear at the 
entrance of the Bos- 
porus at about the 
same time. 


During this time 
fishermen make some 
heavy catches --any- 
where from several 
hundred metric tons 
to as high as 800 or 
900 tons a day. In 
October 1956, the 

Fig, 5 - School of bluefin tuna. largest single day's 

catch was 1,000 tons. 

Most of the fish were large and fat having just returned from the summer feeding 
grounds. Bonito may run up to 7 pounds each in weight. These fish stay rather fat 
for several months after they come down from the feeding grounds, but in the spring 
when they again mi- 
grate to the Black 
Sea they are very 
ie€an. 





The Turkish 
name for the larg- 
er bonito is "torik" 
and for the small- 
er one "palamut." 
These fish are not 
weighed but are 
counted in pairs. 
Annual landings 
of these fish vary 
considerably, ac- 
cording to records 
which have been 
kept for the last 
25 years. There 
have been poor Fig, 6 - German-built steel-hull dragger converted for purse-seining in Turkish waters 
years in which hauling in the purse seine. 
only 200,000 pairs or less werelanded. Inaverage years from one million totwo mil- 
lionpairs were landed. Inespecially good years, as, for instance during the last two 
years, nearly 5 million pairs were landedannually. These increased landings are un- 
doubtedly due in part to improved equipment such as better nets and bigger boats. Catch- 
es could still be greatly increased, however, by using heavier and stronger nets, but this 
would require a provision for lifting the nets mechanically rather than by hand as is now 
done. Atpresent 25 men are usedonapairof"girgirs.'' The prevailing attitude is, 
if 25 men are not enough then get 50 men. In addition to being inefficient, this 
method is very tiring. A modern purse-seine boat witha crewof11 could handle 
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100 tons of catch much easier than the 25 men fishing under the "girgir" system 
could handle 25 tons of catch. The life ofa ''girgir'' fishermen is full of hardship. He 
is constantly exposed to weather and sea and since he has no protection except for a 
raincoat, he is usually wet through. There are 18 oars manned by 9 men on each 
boat. The crews have no hot meals. Practically all of the fishing is done at night. 
For light they use cotton waste soaked with cheap oil and tied to the end of a stick 
which is held over their heads. The most important thing which these fishermen 
have in their favor is weather, which is very good compared to other fishing areas 
of the world. 


The blue or green mackerel is found mostly around the entrance of the Bosporus 
on the Black Sea side. This mackerel is found in large schools chiefly from October 
through December. They are slender, not 
very big, but excellent to eat. His brother 
mackerel, or ''kolyoz,'' is found mostly a- 
round the Dardanelles in the Sea of Mar- 
mara from June through August. This fish 
is a pale green in color and somewhat 
larger than the blue mackerel. This spe- 
cies is usually salted. Most of the catch 
is purchased by the Greek fishermen who 
come to the fishing grounds in season in 
their boats. There is a small cannery on 
Marmara Island which cans and salts 
small quantities of fish--mackerel, sar- 
dines, and anchovies. 


The mackerel are usually found run- 
ning in small schools, ranging anywhere 
from 2 up to 6 or 8 tons. The fishermen 
fish for the mackerel day and night. Sar- 
dines are also found around Marmara Is- 
land, which is near the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. They are excellent quality, 
similar to European sardines and very good 
when salted properly. The sardine season 
runs for four months from July through 
October. Fishermen fish for sardines 
mostly at night with a light. The sardines 
are found in small schools, usually of not 
more than two or three tons. These sar- 
dines are also fished with beach seines and 
gill nets. 





Fig, 7 - Hauling aboard the Sazon a bluefin tuna caught 


Anchovies are found more or less in 
the same area as the sardines and likewise 
in small schools. Anchovies are not as abundant in the Marmara as they are in the 
Black Sea, however. 





with a purse seine in Turkish waters. 


One of the most interesting observations in connection with the Black Sea trip 
was the caviar-carrying sturgeons observed in the Kizilirmak and Yesitirmak Rivers. 
The author spent several days withan interpreter in the mouthof these rivers observ~- 
ing the sturgeon fishing. The caviar from the sturgeon fetch fabulous prices on the mar- 
ket and the meatis also very good. With the present methods employed, sturgeon fish- 
ermen are taking onlyafractionof the quantity they could take from the mouth of these 
two rivers. The camps of the fishermenare located at the entrance to the rivers and 
sometimes the fishermen are isolated for a week or ten days because of the weather. 
The caviar is salted and preserved, but the meat, whichis very good quality, is dis- 
carded. The sturgeon come into the rivers to spawn in the early summer. 
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The "lufer" fish look like Atlantic bluefish or Pacific Coast blue perch. It isa 
very good fish to eat and it has been observed that the "lufer" follow the same mi- 
gratory habits as the bonito. Tuna are mostly the big bluefin tuna. This fishalso 
goes back to the Marmara in the fall. There are also other species of fish found on 
the Black Sea coast, particularly where the anchovies are found. Spanish mackerel 
(istavrit") were observed running in large schools and the fish are quite large in 
size. From this coast are also taken the famous red mullets ("barbunya"). The 
present harbor facilities along this coast are limited, but with the completion of the 
breakwater at Samsun Harbor, Samsun will undoubtedly become a center of fisheries 
development.. It is strategically located and if developed should rival the Bosporus 
as the fishing center in Turkey. The Bosporus undoubtedly will remain the greatest 
fishing center in Turkey because of its two very rich fishing grounds on either side-- 
one in the Marmara Sea and one at the Black Sea entrance. At present the catchis 
limited because of the primitive equipment and methods employed. Considerable 
tuna are caught, for example, by hook-and-line fishing, particularly the bluefin 
which come in large sizes. Bluefin are also caught in a few traps along the Bos- 
porus, up to 200 or 300 tons in some years. I saw one bluefin tuna which tipped the 
scales at 1,100 pounds. Better facilities for receiving fish from these grounds are 
needed some place on the Bosporus. At present fishermen are sometimes out for 
periods up to 30 hours. The first fish caught are thrown into the bottom of the boat 
with additional layers added later as more catches are made. Since no ice is car- 
ried, the result is that the first layers of fish have often already started to spoilby 
the time the boats return for unloading. This is particularly true in warm weather 
when no protection from the warm sun is provided. Facilities for preserving and 
handling fish at present are inadequate when large catches are made. I haveobserv- 
ed personally large quantities of fish which have been allowed to spoil and were 
thrown away because the catch was greater than the marketing and handling facili- 
ties available to care for them. 


The use of explosives to kill fish is also a common practice in various places 
along the Turkish coast. 


The investigation vessel Sazan ‘was not ready for work until April 1956. Itwas 
not until this date that the author and one assistant sailed to train Turkishfishermen 
in purse seining. The net was one of the type used for anchovies. The Turkishfish- 
ermen demonstrated they were anxious to learn. After two days, few additional al- 
terations proved necessary, however, and the vessel docked. The vessel was again 
ready in mid-June 1956. During June and July we made trips to the Marmara Sea 
to do some exploring for fish and to make observations of casts. Around Marmara Is- 
land we saw anumber of schools of small anchovies, also schools of small sardines, a 
few schools of tuna and several hundred schools of medium bonito. Our net was to small 
to be very successful in catching bonito, but we did catch one ton of medium-size bonito. 
Inlate July we set out for the Black Sea. We traveled up to the eastern end beyond Trab- 
zonto Rise. The weather was excellent but fewfish were sighted except between Sinop 
and Trabzon. In the section of the coast between Sinop and Trabzon we saw many 
fish. In the famous bay of Fatsa, which is the main point at which anchovies gather 
and on up to Ordu and Giresun, we found abundant fish. On many occasions one 
could see as many as 10 to 15 schools of fish at one time. Most of these schools 
were large bonito, but quite a few schools of "lufer'' and Spanish mackerel were also 
observed. The anchovies were abundant but they were small, in fact too small for 
our mesh. We were able to give the crew much practice in handling a purse-seine 
net. Our net, however, was too light and too small to use for catching bonito. These 
were frequently seen in schools of 20 to 30 tons. This trip lasted 22 days, including 
‘our days at the Port of Trabzon. This is a very excellent port and we obtained 
much useful information regarding the fishing industry along this part of the coast. 
When we returned to Istanbul, our nets had to be cleaned and dried. Our net was 


a agg with a tanning preservative. Nets treated in this manner cannot stay wet too 
ong. 
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Again, after a few adjustments, we returned to the Black Sea to fish in the en- 
trance of the Bosporus. We found the fishing very good at night. In early October 
we transferred to the Gulf of Ismet in the eastern end of the Marmara. Here we 
saw numerous schools of small sardines, medium-size bonito, and quite a few 
schools of small anchovies. The most impressive sight, however, was the abun- 
dance of tuna. We cast our net in one school that must have been at least 100 tons 
in size. The fish averaged about 60 to 70 pounds each. We cast our net in this 
school to prove that tuna could be caught with purse-seining, which is notbelieved 
by Turkish fishermen. We must have encircled 60 to 70 tons. Our net was, of 
course, too weak to hold the catch and in the end we managed to save only about 4 
tons. The net was, of course, badly damaged, but we had proved our point that tuna 
could be caught with purse-seine nets. 


Based on my observations and the information which I collected, the Gulf of 
Ismet is an ideal fishing ground for tuna, particularly in late autumn. Weather is 
perfect for fishing and there is hardly any current. We continued during October 
to fish in the Marmara Sea and large schools of tuna were observed in several oth- 
er areas of the Marmara. A number of schools of sardines or small anchovies 
were located with echo-sounders. We had the greatest success in catching these 
fish at night since our net was so small we could not cast deep enough to fish inthe 
daytime. 


We continued our fishing throughout November in the Bay of Indjir Liman. In 
no other place in Turkish waters did we see so many tuna. There must have been 
up to 500 tons in one school. Although we gave the crew much practice in casting 
and using the purse-seine nets, our catch of fish was on the whole disappointing. 
As pointed out earlier, our net was entirely too weak:‘and too small to use for bonito 
and the tuna. On the other hand, most of the anchovies were too small to be heldin 
the net. They ran in size from three up to 7 or 8 centimeters (about three inches). 
Since the mesh of our net was one-half inch, it did not hold anchovies smaller than 
about 9 centimeters. We were told that up to two years ago the anchovy run was 
much bigger. It appears to be a fact, however, that the fish in Turkish waters run 
in unpredictable cycles. 


Note; Based on an original report by Samuel J, Braco which was edited by Irwin R, Hedges, Chief, Office of Food and 
Agriculture, U, S, O, M,, Turkey. 





--BY SAMUEL J. BRACO, IN CHARGE OF 


| TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECT FOR 
| =r PURSE-SEINE FISHING IN TURKEY 


United Kingdom 


FIRST SHIPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN SHRIMP: The first consignment of fro- 
zen Australian shrimp was expected to arrive at Southhampton, England, about the 
middle of April. The shrimp were packed by the Queensland (Australia) Fish Board 
and were consigned to a Grimsby, England, distributor, according to the March 29 
Fishing News. 











The manager of the Grimsby firm stated that the demand for shrimp or prawns 
is always greater than the supply in England. He also stated that earlier small 
sample shipments of shrimp were good quality, and on the basis of. these samples 
a larger consignment was ordered. 


* KK OK 


SUBSIDIES FOR FISHING INDUSTRY, 1939-57: British Government subsidies 
provided for fishermen in near and middle waters, including inshore fishermen, 
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since 1939, total close to US$58.5 million, according to a statement by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries (The Fishing News, April 5). 





This total is made up as follows: Grants under the Herring Industry Act, 1944, 
for provision of boats and equipment (United Kingdom) 1946-1953, US$1,120,000; 
grants under the Inshore Fishing Industry Act, 1945, boats and equipment, Great 
Britain 1946-1952, US$2,240,000; grants under the White Fish and Herring Indus- 
tries Act, 1953, boats and engines (Great Britain) from 1953 to date (including esti- 
mate for 1956/57), through White Fish Authority, US$9,240,000, through Herring 
Industry Board, US$560,000; subsidy to White Fish Industry (United Kingdom) from 
1950 to date (including estimate for 1956/57), US$38,680,000; grants to the Herring 
Industry Board, respecting the Herring, Oil and Meal Scheme from 1948 to date (in- 
cluding estimate for 1956/57), US$7,280,000. 


Ok OK KOK 


FISHING FLEET SUBSIDIES EXPECTED TO END BY 1961: The British Gov- 
ernment hopes that the fishing industry will be in need of no more subsidies by 
1961, the Minister of Agriculture stated during a debate (March 12) on the White Fish 
and Herring Industries Bill. 








The White Fish and Herring industries Bill extends the period subsidies willbe 
paid to the white fish industry up to May 1961, to provide grants for the conversion 
yf coal-burning vessels up to 140 feet in length to oil, and to provide a new subsidy 
to herring fishermen. 


In the course of the debate on the bill it was revealed that experiments hadbeen 
carried out with an aircraft carrying a fish finder. The tests were made witha 
transducer pulled through the water by the airplane. It is believed that an airplane 
with a fish finder can cover a wide ocean area in a few hours. Once herring have 
been located by the airplane it will stay with them until the drifters at sea can make 
1 haul, states The Fishing News (March 15, 1957). 





KK KOK X 


ECHO-SOUNDER EQUIPPED HELICOPTER FOR FISH FINDING TESTED: Fish- 
finding experiments by helicopter have proved that shoals and their extent can be 
tracked with an airborne echo-sounder. 





Following technical trials (by an air charter firm and a manufacturer of echo- 
sounding equipment), technicians felt completely satisfied with a helicopter-borne 
version of an established fish-detecting device. These tests may revolutionize fish- 
eries that are seeking ways and means to locate fish schools between the surface and 
the sea bottom. If practical fishing trials bear out the preliminary tests, one air- 
borne echo-sounder could lead trawlers to midwater fish schools and reduce the 
time wasted searching for a favorable spot. On the other hand, practical fishing tests 
(which will include the economics of the project) may prove that application to the 
commercial fisheries is not feasible. 


In the autumn of 1956 a trial installation of an echo-sounder was made in ahel- 
icopter. To obtain an underwater reading equivalent to that obtained from echo- 
sounders installed on vessels, special bomb-shaped submarine gear was designed to 
be suspended 20 feet from the aircraft and towed through the water up to 50 knots, 
the March 22 issue of The Fishing News points out. 





_ Early in 1957, trials off the English south coast established that underwater 
noise resulting from the downbeat of the helicopter rotors on the surface of the wa- 
ter do not affect the echo characteristics shown on the screen. 
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The tests also proved that noise arising from the travel of the submarine body 
through the water at a convenient cruising speed presented no major problem. Some 
difficulty was, however, encountered in the mechanical problems associated with the 
towing of the body at speeds in excess of 30 knots. 


Subsequent redesign of the submarine gear, and extended trials under different 
weather conditions enabled the technicians to overcome this problem. Arrangements 
are now being made to install the equipment in a lighter and more-economical hel- 
icopter so that trials can be made under actual fishing conditions in cooperation with 
vessel owners. 


Although the installed equipment is capable of fish detection as efficiently as in 
its more conventional form, its value from the fisherman's point of view cannot be 
assessed until full working trials have taken place. 


An aircraft operating from a shore base within economical range of seasonal 
fishing grounds can conduct a search of a large area in a short time and make avail- 
able information on shoal location to a number of fishing vessels. 


Similarily, in principle, a shipborne helicopter operating in fishing grounds in 
distant waters can conduct a high-speed search to serve a fishing fleet. 








PORGY AND THE POGY NOT THE SAME FISH 


The name "porgy' is usedfor any of the porgyfamily (Sparidae), a spiny-finned 


group of marine fishes with strong teeth. The commonest of the group is the scup 
; J g g I 
or northern porgy (Stenotomus chrysops), whichis known along the Atlantic Coast 


from South Carolina northward to Maine. 





While the porgy is sometimes called ''pogie,'' the name "pogy" refers to the 
menhaden or mossbunker (Brevoortia tryrannus). This member of the herring 
family (Clupeidae) is a soft-spined fish with no teeth. 





The porgy has some food value while the menhadenis rarely eaten. The latter 
is of great economic value, however. Itis richin oil, and about 1.3 billion pounds 
are caught inthe United States each year for the manufacture of fish meal and oil. 
The meal is used to fortify poultry and hog feeds, and the oil has many industrial 
uses. The menhaden occursfrom Nova Scotia to northern Florida and the Gulf of 


Mexico. 


--Sea Secrets, The Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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ED SHRIMP: 


s published was as follows 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
{7 CFR Part 521] 


FOR GRADES 
SHRIMP 


TATES STANDARDS 
Raw BRFADED 





ICE OF PROPOSED RULE MAKING 


s hereby given that the United 
tment of Agriculture is con- 
in he issuance of the United! 
tates Standards for Grades of Frozen 
Breaded Shrimp pursuant to the) 
rity contained in the Agricultural! 
ting Act 








of 1946 (60 Stat. 1087 
eq., as amended; 7 U. S. C. 1621) 
eq These proposed grade stand-/} 





> recommended by the Fish and | 
Service, U. S. Department of the} 
based on data developed by that | 
These standards, if made effec-| 
be the first issued by the De- 








i of grade standards for this| 
i | 
sons who desire to submit} 
ta, views, or arguments for} 





on in connection with the pro- | 
should file the same/ 

Processed Products} 
dization and Inspection Branch, | 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Mar} 











g Service, U. S. Depart- 

r of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
not later than 60 days after 
ation hereof in the FEpera. 





he proposed standards are as follows: 


PE ucT 


DESCRIPTION, TYPES, AND GRADES 


Product description. 
602 Types of frozen raw breaded shrimp. 
+3003 Grades of frozen raw breaded 
shrimp. 
STYLES AND SIZE DESIGNATIONS 


3604 Recommended styles of frozen raw 
breaded shrimp. 


+3605 Recommended size designations and 
counts per pound. 
FACTORS OF QUALITY 
52 606 


a Ascertaining the grade. 

‘3607 Evaluation of the unscored factor 
ae of flavor and odor. 

52.3608 Ascertaining the rating for the 
ome factors which are scored. 

52.3609 Appearance. 

52.3610 Defects. 


readed shrimp was published in the May 18, 


23612 Definitions and methods of analy 
LOT CERTIFICATION TOLERANCE 
52.3613 Tolerances for certification of offi- 
cially drawn samples. 
SCORE SHEET 
52.3614 Score sheet for frozen raw breaded 


| shrimp with the tail fin but free of all 


| type A. Round shrimp with the tail fin 
| and the shell segment immediately ad- 





52.3611 Character. 
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Department of Agriculture 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
NOTICE ON PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR GRADES OF FROZEN RAW BREAD- 


The notice of proposed voluntary standards for grades of frozen raw 
1957, Federal Register. 





The notice 





DEFINITIONS AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 





shrimp. 
AUTHORITY: §§ 52.3601 to 
under sec. 205, 60 Stat 

U. S. C. 1624. 


52.3614 issued 
1090, as amended; 7 


1Compliance with the provisions of these 
standards shall not excuse failure to comply 
with the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
PRODUCT DESCRIPTION, TYPES, AND GRADES 


§ 52.3601 Product description. Fro- 
zen raw breaded shrimp are clean, whole- 
Some, headed, peeled, and deveined 
shrimp, of the regular commercial spe-| 
cies, coated with a wholesome, suitable} 
batter and breading. They are prepared} 
and frozen in accordance with good com-| 
mercial practice and are maintained at} 
temperatures necessary for the preserva-| 
tion of the product. Frozen raw breaded 
shrimp contain not less than 50 percent 
by weight of shrimp material. 

§ 52.3602 Types of frozen raw breaded} 
shrimp—(a) Type I, Fantail—(1) Sub-| 
type A. Split (butterfly) shrimp with| 
the tail fin and the shell segment im- 
mediately adjacent to the tail fin. 

(2) Subtype B. Split (butterfly) 





shell segments. 
(b) Type II, Round fantail—(1) Sub- 


jacent to the tail fin. 

(2) Subtype B. Round shrimp with 
the tail fin but free of all shell segments. 

(c) Type III, Split. Split (butterfly) 
shrimp without attached tail fin or shell 
segments. 

(d) Type IV, Round. Round shrimp 
without attached tail fin or shell seg- 
ments. 


§ 52.3603 Grades of frozen raw 
breaded shrimp. (a) “U. S. Grade A” 
is the quality of frozen raw breaded 
shrimp that possess a good flavor or 
odor, that possess a good appearance, 
that are practically free from defects, 





that possess a good character, and that 


for those factors which are rated in ac- 
cordance with the scoring system out- 
lined in the following sections the total 
score is not less than 85 points: Provided, 
That the frozen raw breaded shrimp may 
possess a reasonably good appearance 
and a reasonably good character if the 
total score is not less than 85 points. 

(b) “U. S. Grade B” is the quality of 
frozen raw breaded shrimp that possess 
a reasonably good flavor and odor, that 
possess a reasonably good appearance, 
that are reasonably free from defects, 
that possess a reasonably good character, 
and that for those factors which are 
rated in accordance with the scoring sys- 
tem outlined in the following sections 
the total score is not less than 70 points: 
Provided, That the frozen raw breaded 
shrimp may fail to possess a reasonably 
good appearance and fail to possess a 
reasonably good character if the total 
score is not less than 70 points. 

(c) “Substandard” is the quality of 
frozen raw breaded shrimp that fail to 
meet the requirements of “U. S. Grade 
B.” 


STYLES AND SIZE DESIGNATIONS 


§ 52.3604 Recommended styles of 
frozen raw breaded shrimp—(a) Gen- 
eral. Styles refer to the several ranges 
of amounts of coating commonly ap- 
plied to frozen raw breaded shrimp, the 
specific range of coating, or style, to be 
determined by the method described in 
§ 52.3612. The recommended styles are 
not incorporated in the grades of the 
finished product since coating content, 
as such, is not a factor of quality for the 
purposes of these grades. For ease of 
marketing, the following descriptive 
style designations are recommended: 

(b) Style 1: Light breading. The 
average coating content of the frozen 
raw breaded shrimp is not more than 34 
percent of the total weight of the frozen 
raw breaded shrimp. 

(c) Style 2: Medium breading. The 
averaged coating content of the frozen 
raw breaded shrimp is more than 35 per- 
cent but not more than 45 percent of 


the total weight of the frozen raw 
breaded shrimp. 
(d) Style 3: Heavy breading. The 


averaged coating content of the frozen 
raw breaded shrimp is more than 45 
percent but not more than 50 percent 
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§ 52.3608 Ascertaining the rating for 
the factors whith are scored. The essen- 
tial variations within each factor which 
is scored are so described that the value 
may be ascertained for each factor and 
expressed numerically. The numerical 
range within each factor which is scored 
isinclusive. (For example 25 to 30 points 
means 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 or 30 points). 


§ 52.3609 Appearance—(a) General. 
The factor of appearance refers to the 
amount of loose breading and frost in 
the package, the amount of moisture in 
the coating, the degree of freedom of the 
shrimp flesh from discoloration or de- 
hydration, and to the uniformity and 
desirability of color of the product after 
|} cooking 

(b) (A) classification. Frozen raw 
breaded shrimp that possess a good ap- 
pearance may be given a score of 25 to 
30 points. “Good appearance” means 
jthat the appearance of the product is 
characteristic of properly prepared raw 
j}breaded shrimp and is of such quality 
with respect to loose breading or frost; 
j}moisture in the coating; discoloration 
jor dehydration of the flesh; and lack of 
juniformity or desirability of the color 
of the cooked product that, collectively, 

the appearance is not more than slightly 
affected 

(c) ~(B) classification. Frozen raw | 
| breaded shrimp that possess a reasonably | 
|} good appearance may be given a score of | 
j 21 to 24 points. “Reasonably good ap-| 
| pearance” means that the appearance of | 
jthe product is characteristic of reason-| 
jably well prepared raw breaded shrimp | 
jand is of such quality with respect tol 
j}loose breading or frost; moisture in the 
|coating; discoloration or dehydration of 
} the flesh; and lack of uniformity or de- 
|sirability of the color of the cooked } 
| product that, collectively, the apearance | 
}is not more than moderately affected. 
| (d) (SStd.) classification. Frozen raw 


of the total weight of the frozen raw 
breaded shrimp. 


§ 52.3605 Recommended descriptive 
size designation and counts per pound. 
(a) The recommended descriptive size 
designations and counts per pound of 
frozen raw breaded shrimp are not in- 
corporated in the grades of the finished 
product since size designations and 
counts per pound, as such, are not fac- 
tors of quality for the purposes of these 
grades. The degree of uniformity of 
size among units of the finished product 
is rated since it is a definite factor 
affecting the quality of the cooked 
product. 

(b) For ease of marketing, the fol- 
lowing descriptive size designations and 
counts are recommended: 

COUNTS PER 


RECOMMENDED SIZE DEsIGn AND 
Po 








Count of breaded 
hrimp per pour 


r under 








FACTORS OF QUALITY 

§ 52.3606 Ascertaining the grade—(a) 
General. In addition to considering 
other requirements outlined in the stand- 
ards, the following quality factors are 
evaluated in ascertaining the grade of 
the product: 

(1) Factor not rated by score points. 
Flavor and odor. 

(2) Factors rated by score points. The 
relative importance of each factor which 
is rated is expressed numerically on the 
scale of 100. The maximum number of 
points that may be given such factors 


are: | breaded shrimp which fail to meet the 
Factors: Points | requirements of paragraph (c) of this 
—— © nnn n-ne eo ne oe e aay section may be given a score of 0 to 20 
yey as Sega pew ie se a | points and shall not be graded above U. S. 


__"_| Grade B, regardless of the total score for 
100 | the product (this is a partial limiting 
e). 


} 


Total 


(b) The grade of frozen raw breaded| (e) schedule of point deductions. For 
shrimp is determined by observing the! the purpose of rating the factor of ap- 
product in the frozen and thawed states! pearance the following schedule of point 
and after it has been cooked in a suitable 











deductions in Table I applies: 
manner. : 

§ 52.3607 Evaluation of the unscored|__"*®'® }—Scuepute or Point Depuctions 
factor of flavor and odor—(a) Good “ae 
flavor and odor. “Good flavor and odor” erg lereny 
(a required characteristic of a Grade A} ———___ —— PEMA MEE cokes 
product) means that the product has} j poco breading or frost | 
the good flavor and odor of properly pre-| Less than 2 percent by weight of product | 0 
pared breaded shrimp. The flesh por-| }“S hon darren by weight of product 3 
tion has either the good flavor and odor|_ 6 percent or more by weight of a eg - 
of fresh shrimp or at least a bland flavor | £*cess moisture in coating: Degree of halo or 
and odor. The batter and breading have} nownme uP tyapbrg, ‘ 
the good flavor and odor obtained when ery slight | 1 
all components have been properly pre-| jyett--;. ------| - 
pared, used, and maintained. The prod-| Marked..2.------7-— vibe s 
uct is free from rancidity, bitterness and Pn tonto Seek gn se nat ----| » 
staleness, from bacterial spoilage flavors Sone obvious = , wotele 0 
and odors, and from acquired off flavors} {j'#h't but obvious, on averag oot - 
or off odors of any kind Excrssive—per unit. : 3 

(b) Reasonably good flavor and odor. Ce a color (after cooking 
“Reasonably good flavor and odor” (min=| 29 percent lack uniform desirable color 2 


imum requirement for a Grade B prod-| Each additional 20 percent 
uct) means that the product may be 


somewhat lacking in good flavor and 


§ 52.3610 Defects—(a) General. The 
factor of defects refers to the degree of 
freedom of the product from such de- 
fects as broken or damaged frozen raw 
breaded shrimp, fragmented shrimp, 








odor, but is free from rancidity, from 
objectionable bactérial spoilage flavors 
and odors, and from acquired off flavors 
and off odor's of any kind. 
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black spots, sand veins, and from extra- 
neous shrimp material. 

(1) Broken or damaged frozen raw 
breaded shrimp. “Broken frozen raw 
breaded shrimp” means a frozen raw 
breaded shrimp which has been sep- 
arated into two or more parts or that 
has been crushed or otherwise mutilated 
to the extent that its appearance is ma- 
terially affected. 

(2) Fragmented shrimp. “Frag- 
mented shrimp” means a breaded unit 
containing less than one headed, peeled, 
deveined shrimp. 

(3) Black spot. “Black spot” means 
any blackened area which is markedly 
apparent on the flesh of the shrimp. 

(4) Sand vein. “Sand vein” means 
any sand vein or portion thereof that 
has not been removed, except for that 
portion under the shell segment adjacent 
to the tail fin when present. 

(5) Extraneous shrimp material. “Ex- 
traneous shrimp material” means heads, 
swimmerets, walking legs, and antennae, 
whether loose or attached to the shrimp 
or other material normally removed in 
the cleaning process except that Fantail 
Shrimp or Round Fantail Shrimp may 
have a properly attached tail fin (and 
in Subtype A, one adjoining segment of 
shell). 

(b) (A) classification. Frozen raw 
breaded shrimp that are practically free 
from defects may be given a score of 34 
to 40 points. “Practically free from de- 
fects’’ means that the product is of such 
quality with respect to freedom from 
broken or damaged frozen raw breaded 
shrimp; fragmented shrimp; black spot; 
sand veins; extraneous shrimp material; 
and other similar defects that, collec- 


tively, the quality is not more than 
Slightly affected. 
(c) (B) classification. Frozen raw 


| 
| 
| 
| 


breaded shrimp that are reasonably free 
from defects may be given a score of 28 
to 33 points. Frozen raw breaded 
shrimp that fall in this classification may 
not be graded above U. S. Grade B, re- 
gardless of the total score for the prod- 
uct (this is a limiting rule). “Reasonably 
free from defects” means that the prod- 
uct is of such quality with respect to 
freedom from broken or damaged frozen 
aw breaded’ shrimp; fragmented 
shrimp; black spot; sand veins; extra- 
neous shrimp material; and other similar 
defects that, collectively, the quality is 
not more than moderately affected. 

(d) (SStd.) classification. Frozen raw 
breaded shrimp that fail to meet the 
requirements of paragraph (c) of this 
section may be given a score of 0 to 27 
points and may not be graded higher 
than Substandard, regardless of the 
total score for the product (this is a 
limiting rule). 

(e) Schedule of point deductions 
For the purpose of rating the factor of 
defects, the following schedule of point 
deductions in Table II applies: 


TaRLe Ii—ScHEDULE OF PoINT DEDUCTIONS 





——ee 





Dedue- 
tions 


Factor 





Broken or damaged shrimp: 
None. ... . 
5 percent of units... 
10 percent of units 
Each additional 5 percent of units 
Tail fin broken or missing, per unit 
Limit 5 percent A; 10 percent B. 
Fragmented shrimp, less than 4 complete seg- 
ments: 
None 
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AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

§ 52.3612 Definitions and 
method of analysis—(a) Percent of 
breading. “Percent of breading” means 
the percent of weight of batter and 
breading in a sample as determined by 


DEFINITIONS 
tentative 





the following method: 
(1) Equipment needed (i) Two- 
gallon butter churn equipped with a 


4-vaned wooden paddle 
Stirring device capable of 
ing the wooden paddle at 120 rpm; 


(ii) rotat- 


(iii) Balance accurate to 0.01 ounce 
r 0.1 gram) ; 
iv) U.S. standard sieve—ASTM—No, 
20, 12-inch diameter; 
(v) U.S. standard sieve— 42 inch sieve 


12-inch diameter ; 

(vi) Spatula, 4-inch blade 

(vii) Forceps, blunt points; 

(vill) Shallow baking pan. 

(2) Procedure. (i) Weight sample to 
be debreaded. Fill churn % full of water 
at 70-80 degrees Fahrenheit, lower 
churn in place and adjust speed to 120 


rpm. Add shrimp and stir for 10 min- 
utes. Stack the seives, the 4% inch mesh 
over the No. 20, and pour contents of 


Set the sieves under 
rably with spray attached 
with no rubbing of 
being careful to keep all rinsings 
the sieves and not having the 
stream of water hit the shrimp on the 
Sieve directly Lay the shrimp out 
singly on the sieve as rinsed, remove top 
sieve and drain on a slope for two min- 
utes, then remove shrimp to weighing 
pan. Rinse contents of the No. 20 sieve 


a faucet, 
and 


prefe 
rinse shrimp 


over 


| onto a flat pan and collect any particles 





other than breading (flesh, tail fin or 
extraneous material) and add to shrimp 
on balance pan and weigh. 

(ii) Calculate percent 
removed: 


breading 


Nei 


zht of sample 
Weight of sample 


(b) Cooked in a suitable manner. 
“Cooked in a suitable manner” means 
cooked in accordance with the instruc- 
tions accompanying the product. How- 
ever, if specific instructions are lacking, 
the product for inspection is cooked as 
follows: 

(1) Place the sample to be cooked 
while still frozen in a wire mesh deep 
fry basket sufficiently large to hold the 
shrimp in a single layer without touching 
each other; 
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(2) Lower the basket into suitable 
liquid oil or hydrogenated vegetable oil 
at 350°-375° F. Fry for three minutes, 
or until the shrimp attain a pleasing 
golden brown color; and 

(3) Remove basket from oil and allow 


|} to drain for 15 seconds. Place the 


| 





cooked shrimp on a paper napkin or 


’ towel to absorb excess oil. 


LOT CERTIFICATION TOLERANCES 


§ 52.3613 Tolerances for certification 
of officially drawn samples. (a) The 
grade of a specific lot from which 
samples have been officially drawn may 
be certified on the basis of such samples: 
Provided, That all packages meet ap- 
plicable provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act in effect at the 
time of the aforesaid certification. And 
provided further, That, with respect to 
those factors which are rated by score 
points, such grade will be determined by 
averaging the total scores, if: 

(1) Not more than one-sixth of the 
packages fail to meet the grade indicated 
by the average of such total scores; 

(2) None of the packages fall more 
than one grade below the grade indi- 
cated by the average of such total scores; 
and 

(3) The average score of all packages 
for any factor subject to a limiting rule 
is within the score range of that factor 
the grade indicated by the average 
of the total scores of the packages com- 
prising the sample. 


for 


SCORE SHEET 
§ 52.3614 Score sheet for frozen raw 
breaded shrimp. 














i kind of tain 
Contair ark or I 
Lat 
Numt 
A 
Numt nt 
Desc 
Produ 
Product style (breading per 
Loose br vercent age 
Ratio W argest/2 
Factors 
| f(a | 
Appearance... 30 |4(B) 24 | 
l($Std.) "0-20 
| f(A 34-40 | 
t 0 B 28-33 | 
l(sstd 0-27 | 
\ 2f 30 | 
ches 30 |4(B) 21-25 | 
| lisStd.) 10-20 | 
Total scor 100 | | 
| 
i 





weight of debreaded sample 


x 100 = percent breading 
Grade for scored factors... : hkastiiatllinedl 
Flavor and odor... | 


Final grade. 





1 Indicates partial limiting caste, 
2 Indicates limiting rule. 


Dated: May 14, 1957. 
(SsEaL] Roy W. LENNARTSON, 
Deputy Administrator, 
Marketing Services. 
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Federal Trade Commission 


TWO CANNERS CHARGED WITH 
ILLEGAL BROKERAGE PAYMENTS: 
Two Eastport, Me., processors of 
sardines were charged on April 4 by the 
Federal Trade Commission with making 
illegal broker- 
age payments 
to some of their 
customers, 














‘ According 
to the complaint, the respondents cus- 
tomarily sell canned sardines through 
brokers who receive commissions of up 
to 5 percent of the market price. How- 
ever, the complaint charges, some sales 
are made by respondents directly to pur- 
chasers at prices as much as 5 percent 
below the market price. 


The result of these latter transactions, 
the complaint alleges, is that the re- 
spondents are giving direct buyers dis- 
counts in lieu of brokerage in violation 
of the law. Sec. 2(c) of the Robinson- 
Patman Amendment to the Clayton Act 
prohibits sellers from giving brokerage 
or other compensation to customers buy- 
ing for their own account, 


The complaint notes that the respond- 
ents' products are packaged in cans with 
and without keys. Brokers, the com- 
plaint says, receive a 3-percent fee on 
sales of keyless cans and 5 percent on 
sales of cans with keys. 


Since early 1954, the complaint con- 
, brokers have been permitted to 
make sales to purchasers at 5 percent 
below market price. When the broker 
makes such a sale, however, the re- 
spondents pay him fees of less than 3 or 
5 percent, (On these sales he is usually 
paid 10 cents per case of sardines.) The 
result of this transaction, the complaint 
charges, is that the buyer purchasing 
through the broker at 5 percent off is re- 
ceiving part of the commission to which 
the broker is ordinarily entitled. This 
practice also violates the law, the com- 
plaint says, 


tinues 


The parties are granted 30 days in 
which to file answer to the complaint, 
A hearing is scheduled June 12 in East- 





| date for the standards of fill of contain- 
er for canned tuna has been extended to 


| ard of fill of container was to become ef- 
| fective 90 days after February 13, 1957, 
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port, Me., before a Commission hear- 
ing examiner, 


Another Maine cannery was charged 
on February 12 by the Commission with 
making illegal brokerage payments to 
some of its customers, That company 
was granted 30 days to file an answer to 
the complaint. A hearing was scheduled 
for April 16 in Lubec, Me., before a 
Commission examiner, 





Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


EFFECTIVE DATE EXTENDED FOR 
CANNED TUNA FILL-OF- 
CONTAINER STANDARD: 

An order adopting definition and 
standard of identity and standards of fill- 
of-container for canned tuna was publish- 
ed in the Federal Register of February 13, 
1957, by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The effective 








August 13, 1957, according to the May 2 
Federal Register, Originally the stand- 





The definition and standard of identity 
promulgated by the same order? is still 
scheduled to become effective on the 


A request for a 60-day extension of 
time in which to file objections to the 
order promulgating a definition and 
standard of identity and standards of fill 
of container for canned tuna was granted 
by an order published in the March 7 
Federal Register. The time for filing 
objections was extended until May 13, 
1957. 





TITLE 21—FOOD AND DRUGS 


Chapter —Food, and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 


Subchapter B—Feed and Food Prodyct+ 


Part 37—Fisn; Derintrions and STAND- 
agps or IpEnTiry ; STanpaRps OF FILL OF 
ConTaInzR 











o 


. 
h- 
13, 
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ORDER EXTENDING EFFECTIVE DATE ON FILL 
OF. CONTAINER STANDARDS FOR CANNED 
TUNA FISH 


In the matter of adopting standards 
of fill of container for canned tuna fish. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (secs. 
401, 701, 52 Stat. 1046, 1055, as amended; 
21 U. S. C. 341, 371), the Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, under authority dele- 
gated to him by the Secretary uf Health, 
Education, and Welfare (20 F. R. 1996) 
caused to be published in the Frprera. 





REGISTER Of February 13, 1957 (22 F. R. 
892), an order fixing and establishing a 
definition and standard of identity and 
standards of fill of container for canned 
tuna fish. A period of 30 days was per- 
mitted for the filing of objections to the 
order, in accordance with the provisions 
of the statute (supra), and an order 
granting an extension of time for the 


filing of objections was subsequently pub- 
lished (22 F. R. 1429). 

A request having been received for an 
extension of the effective date for the 
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standards of fill of container for canned 
tuna fish, in order to permit more effec- 
tive compliance with these standards, 
and such request appearing to be based 
on reasonable grounds: It is ordered, 
That the effective date for the standards 
of fill of container for canned tuna fish 
be extended to August 13, 1957. 

(Sec. 701, 52 Stat. 1055, as amended; 21 
U. 8. C. 371) 


Dated: April 25, 1957. 


[SEAL] Geo. P. LARRICK, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 
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Listed below are the public bills and 


lutions and reports that directly or 


ndirectly affect the fisheries and allied 
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Public bills andresolutions 











introduced; from month 
more pertinent reports and 
chamber actions on the bills 


published; and if passed, the 


late when signed by the President. 


ALASKA ST 
rted fav ab] 

ttee on I 
Janda clean b 


iry s 
1am issl 


he bill as approved by the Subcommittee on Ter- 
torial and Insular Affairs included an amendment 
that would defer for five years after Alaskan state- 
hood took effect the transfer of fish and wildlife re- 1957, 


ATEHOOD: 


H. R. 50 (Bartlett), re- 


rably to the House on May 28 by the 


nterior and Insular Affairs(amend- 
ill drafted and introduced), provides 


on Of the State of Alaskato the Union. 


sources from the Interior Department to Alaskan 


authorities, 


full committee, 


This amendment was deleted by the 


See Commercial Fisheries Re- 





view, February 1957, p. 62 and May 1957, p. 71 
tor other information on this subject. 


Amendment 


to Alaska statehood bill (Westland) 


would provide supervision for five years by Fish 
and Wildlife Service; adopted by the subcommittee, 
but thrown out by the full House Committee on Inte- 


rior and Insular 


Affairs, Believes amendment would 


be necessary to maintain Northwest fishing indus- 
try without danger of being frozen out by laws made 


for and by Alaskans. 





CHEMICAL ADDITIVES IN FOOD: H, R, 7798 
(Delaney) introduced in the House on May 28, abill 
toprotect the public health by amending the Feder- 
al Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to provide 
for the safety of chemical additives in food. Also: 
H. R, 7938 (Mrs, Sullivan) introduced in the 
House on June 5; both bills referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. See 
Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1957, 

p. 63 and May 1957, p. 71 for other bills. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT INCREASED 
COVERAGE: S. 1853 (Kennedy and McNamara) 
introduced in the Senate on April 9, a bill toamend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of enter- 
prises engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods and services for commerce or the sale 
thereof, to eliminate certain exemptions, and for 
other purposes; the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, This is a substitute bill for other 
Senate bills previously introduced, The bill, which 
would eliminate the overtime exemption for fish 
canners contained in Section 13 (b) (4) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, was approved by the 
Subcommitteé, without recommendation, on May 7. 
The full Committee considered bill on May 27-28, 
but took no action, See Commercial Fisheries Re- 
view, February 1957, p. 63, March 1957, p. 59, 
for other bills, 





























INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS: 
H. R. 6871, a bill making appropriations for De- 
partments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for fiscal year 1958. House Con- 
ference Report (No. 492, May 28, 1957) appropri- 
ated $1, 600, 000 for the use of International Fish- 
eries Commissions. This sum is $54,000 less 
than the amount proposed by the Senate. 











NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES ACT OF 1954: 














S. 2212 (Magnuson) introduced in the Senate June 5, 
a bill to amend the North Pacific Fisheries 
Act of 1954; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, This bill proposes to extend 
Federal authority to regulate United States fisher- 
ies operations on the high seas, south of Dixon en- 
trance inAlaska, tothe entrance of the Strait of Juan 
De Fuca, betweenthe State of Washington and British 
Columbia, Canada. Provides for the coordination of 
conservation practices for the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California, the United States andCana- 
da. Similar legislation has already been enacted 
by the Canadian Legislature, and the three Pacific 
Coast States. Similarin purpose: H. R. 7954 (Tol- 
lefson) introduced in the House on June 6, 1957. 











SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENT: H. R, 
7963 ‘Spence) introduced in the House on June 6, 
a bill to amend the Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. This bill is a substitute to one or more 
other bills previously introduced and was ordered 
favorably reported to the House by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. The bill provides that 
Title lof the Act of July 30, 1953 (Public Law 163, 
83rd Congress), as amended, is hereby withdrawn 
as a part of that Act and is made a separate Actto 
be known as the "Small Business Act.'' Defines a 
small business concern as one which is independ- 
ently owned and operated and whichis not dominant 
in its field of operation, plus other criteria that 
can be used by the Administrator of the Act to es- 
tablish a new definitionof ''Small Business." Also: 
authorizes appropriations not to exceed $650 mil- 
lion tobe made to a revolving fundin the Treasury. 
See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1957, 
pp. 66 and 67; April 1957, p.66; and May 1957, 


















p. 72; for other bills on this subject. 
SOCKEYE SALMON FISHERIES CONVENTION: 
Protocol between the United States and Canada to 





the convention for the protection, preservation, 
and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in 
the Fraser River system, Favorably reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on May 23 
(Ex, Rept. 2) and ratified unanimously by the Sen- 
ate on June 6, 





S. 1806 (Magnuson and Jackson), a bill to a- 
mend the Sockeye Salmon Act of 1947. Passed the 
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Senate with amendments on May 22. Provides for 
the inclusion of pink salmon under the Act. The 
amendments under this Act will take effect on the 
date of entry into force of the protocol, signed at 
Ottawa on December 28, 1956, betweenthe United 
States and Canada to the convention for the pro- 
tection, preservation, and extension of the sock- 
eye salmon fisheries of the Fraser River system, 
signed at Washington on May 26, 1930. Also: 

H. R. 6587 (Tollefson) favorably reported to the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies on June 4 by the Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN DEPRESSED AREAS: 
H.R, 8001 (Reuss) introduced in the House on 
June 7, a bill to alleviate conditions of excessive 
unemployment and underemployment in depressed 
industrial and rural areas; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. H. R. 8001 is similar in 
purpose to H, R, 1087 (Celler) introduced Janu- 
ary 3, 1957 (see Commercial Fisheries Review, 
February 1957, p. 66). H. R. 1087 would be titled 
the "Area Development Act" and provides that an 
areais an" industrialdevelopment area:" if (1) un- 
employment of not less than 6 percent of the labor 
force, adjusted seasonally, exists and has existed 
during the major portion of each of the preceding 
two years, or (2) unemployment of not less than 
10 percent of the labor force, adjusted seasonally, 
exists, with no reasonable prospect for improve- 
ment in the immediate future, and has existed 
throughout the preceding six months, 























The home economists of the U. S. 


TOASTED TUNA SANDWICH LOAF 


Fish and Wildlife Service have recently de- 


veloped andtested anew sandwich which they call ''Toasted Tuna French Loaf." It 
is a combination of toasted French bread filled with canned tuna, grated cheese, 


prepared mustard, and chopped sweet pickles. 


of sandwiches. 


TOASTED 


Here's the recipe for this newest 


TUNA FRENCH LOAF 





A OR 7 OUNCES) TUNA 
ER OR MARGARINE 
PREPARED MUSTARI 
FRENCH BREAL 


CAN 
CUP BUT 
TEASPOON 


1 
1 
i 
1 SMALL LOAF 


N-—-— 


Drain tuna. Flake. 


} 
| 
} 


| and remove a small amount of the center. 
Fill bread with tuna mixture. 
Bake in a very hotoven, 450° F.,for 30 minutes | 


| Combine remaining ingredients. 
| slices and wrap in aluminum foil. 


or until heated through and cheese melts. 


ON | ON 
MUST ARC 


TABLESPOON GRATED 

TEASPOON PREPARED 

CUP GRATED CHEESE 

TABLESPOONS CHOPPED SWEET PICKLE 
PICKLE RELISH 


OR SWEET 


Cream butter and mustard. Cut bread in half lengthwise 


Spread the bread with mustard-butter. 
Cut loaf into 12 | 


Serves 6. 














for 


mw. 


0) 
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CHART 2 - 


In Millions of Pounds 


LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 


In Millions of Pounds 
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PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTER 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


D TUNA-LIKE FISH 


CALIFORNIA 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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CHART 7- U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE |" iv Srmyrcaunasr* ovens Art 


FL-393 - Fisheries of the United States and Alaska, 
OCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 1956 (A Preliminary Review), by E.A. Power, 
F INFORMATION, U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 42 pp., April i957. A preliminary review of 
‘ TPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- | commercial fishery activities in 1956. A record 
5.2 billion pounds of fish and shellfish was taken 
| 
| 








URRENT. FISHERY “STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES} by United States and Alaskan fishermen in 1956-- 
CR TIRTIGEL RbCTI OWL ies% OF DOTA ic kas’ Ho. a gain of 8 percent as compared with the previous 
DUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS, year. It is estimated that the 1956 catch had an 
FISHERY LEAFLETS, _ ‘ ‘ ex-vessel value of about $363 million--about 27 
FISH, - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES oans . 
(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION), million dollars more than the previous year. The 
EPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES record 1956 catch resulted from the largest men- 
REVIEW. ; haden production in the history of the fishery, and 
sharp increases in catches of tuna, Alaska and 
Number Title | Maine herring, jack and Pacific mackerel, and 
FS-1499 - New Jersey Landings, 1956 AnnualSum~| industrial fish in New England. Small gains oc- 
mary, 4 pp. Lt Ss curred in salmon, haddock, Pacific halibut, and 
FS-1503 - Texas Landings, January 1957, 3 pp. | anchovies while smaller catches were made of 
FS-1505 - Massachusetts Landings, August 1956, | shrimp, Pacific sardines, and whiting. In 1956, 
4 pp. | about 150,000 commercial fishermen utilized 
S-1513 - California Landings, November 1956, | 90,000 boats to fish. This leaflet points out that 
: 4 pp. | the commercial fishing industry was responsible 
FS-1514 - New York Landings, January 1957,4pp. for the employment of an estimated 300,000 work- 
FS-1515 - Lake Fisheries, 1955 Annual Summary, | ers in allied industries such as gear manufacture, 
ce 11 pp. making processing machinery, and boat construc 
F'S-1517 - Canned Fish and Byproducts, 1956 An- | tion; the employment of 101,000 shore workers in 
nual Summary, 20 pp. | 4,024 shore establishments including processing 
- Packaged Fish, 1956 Annual Summary, | plants and some wholesale units but not retailers; 
3 4 pp. : and the employment of 3,300 workers using 1,350 
-FS-1519 - Mississippi Landings, January 1957,2pp.| boats to transport fish from area of capture to 


CFS-1520 - California Landings, December 1956,4 pp. 

CFS-1521 - Florida Landings, January 1957, 6 pp. 
22 - Georgia Landings, February 1957, 2 pp. 

3 - Alabama Landings, January 1957, 2 pp. 





handling and processing plants. The consuming 
| public's response to this activity was to eat an 
| average of 10.1 pounds (edible weight) of fish per 
: : , | person during the year; of this 5.7 pounds were 
ay FOSCE Fish, 1956 AnnualSummary, | fresh and frozen fish, 3.8 pounds were the canned 
bays... eee product, and 0.6 pound was cured. In 1955 the 
5 ~ Texas Landings, February 1957, 2 pp. | consumption was 10.2 pounds per capita. While 
2| 





26 - North Carolina Landings, February 1957, the total 1956 catch set an all-time record, the 
a 2 pp. record-shattering portion of it was in industrial 
CFS-1527 - South Carolina Landings, February 1957, fish, with menhaden production setting the pace. 
cies 2 pp. F The industrial catch, which is largely converted 
CFS-1528 - Frozen Fish Report, March 1957, 7 pp. into oil and meal, totaled 2.4 billion pounds, 300 
CFS-1529 - Maine Landings, February 1957, 3 pp. million pounds above the previous record set in 
CFS-1530 - New York Landings, February 1957,4pp.| 1955. The catch of edible fish was 2.8 billion 
CFS~1531 - Rhode Island Landings, February 1957, pounds which is considerably below the record 3.4 
fs be 3 pp. : billion pounds harvested in 1950. The total value 
CFS-1532 - New Jersey Landings, February 1957, of the catch, including both industrial and food 

ee 4 pp. fish, was $363 million, or $4 million below the 
CFS-1533 - Fish Stick Report, January - March, high mark set in 1948. The average price of the 
CFS-15 1957, 2 PP. : catch dropped below 7 cents a pound for the first 
FS-1534 - Mississippi Landings, February 1957, time since 1945. The 1956 average was 6.98 
CFS-1536 - A 2 pp. ; cents a pound as compared with the record of 8.17 
CFS- Alabama Landings, February 1957, 2 pp. cents in 1951, This decline is due largely to the 
81546 - Shrimp Landings, December 1956, 4 pp. big industrial catch which comprised a greater 
SL-25 - wi , portion of the catch than ever before. This leaflet 
5 - Wisconsin 1957 (Lakes Area), Wholesale also contains information on the canned pack for 
Dealers in Fishery Products (Revised),2 pp. 1956 and data by states on the quantity and value 
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of the 1955 catch and considerable data on im- 
ports and exports and world fisheries. 


SSR-Fish. No. 197 - Nature of Green or Offcolor 


Condition in Precooked Yellowfin Tuna, by 

John J. Naughton, Michael M. Frodyma, and 
Harry Zeitlin, 12 pp., illus., December 1956. 
Preliminary results from the analytical use of 
spectral reflectance in the study of the "greening" 
condition in precooked yellowfin tuna are re- 


ported. It was found possible to predict tendency | 


to greening from laboratory precooking. The 


preliminary conclusions were that color changes | 


in tuna are the results of oxidative changes in the 
hemoglobin and myoglobin pigments of the meat, 


and that differences in color, including greening, | 


result from differences in the concentration of 
these pigment derivatives. A relatively higher 
concentration of methemoglobin or metmyoglobin 
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Service, 10 Commonwealth Pier, Boston 10, 
Mass.) Landings and ex-vessel prices by species 
for fares landed at the Boston Fish Pier and 
sold through the New England Fish Exchange; and 
Boston frozen fishery products prices to primary 
wholesalers; for the months indicated, 


California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, 








March 1957, 10 pp. (Market News Service, U.S, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office Bldg., 
San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery receipts 
of raw tuna and tunalike fish, herring, mackerel, 
anchovies, and squid; pack of canned tuna, her- 
ring, mackerel, anchovies, and squid; market 
fish receipts at San Pedro, Santa Monica, San 
Diego, and Eureka areas; California imports; 
canned fish and frozen fish prices; for the month 
indicated. 








in raw fish meat seems to be indicative of a tend-| (Chicago) January 1957 Monthly Summary of Chi- 


ency to greening on precooking. 


Sep. No. 476 - A Picture Study of an American 


Whaling Operation. 


Sep. No. 477 - Bulk Handling of Alaska Herring 


Meal. 


Sep. No. 478 - Research in Service Laboratories 


(May 1957): Contains these articles-- 'Tech- 
nical Note No. 37 - Use of Bacterial Culture to 


Aid Separation of Menhaden Oil in Gravity Tanks;"| 


"Progress on Fish Meal Nutritive Value Studies;" 
and "Iron Sulfide Discoloration of Tuna Cans." 


cago's Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Re- 
ceipts and Wholesale Market Prices, 10 pp.; 
February 1957 Monthly Summary of Chicago's 
Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Receipts 
and Wholesale Market Prices, 10 pp.; March 
1957 Monthly Summary of Chicago's Fresh and 
Frozen Fishery Products Receipts and Whole- 
sale Market Prices, 10 pp. (Market News Serv- 
ice, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 565 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill.) Receipts at 
Chicago by species and by states and provinces; 
fresh-water fish, shrimp, and frozen fillet whole- 
sale market prices; for the months indicated. 


























FROM THE SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED, 


| 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONL 








| Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 





Receipts and Prices of Fresh and Frozen Fishery 





Products at Chicago, 1956, by G. A. Albano, 54 





pp., processed, April 1957. (Available free from 


the Market News Service, U. S, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, 565 West Washington St., Chicago 6, 
Ill.) This report presents an analysis of the mar- 
keting trends for fresh and frozen fishery prod- 


ucts and statistical tables on the receipts of fresh| 


and frozen fish and shellfish at Chicago during 
1956. Statistics on arrivals of fishery products 


at Chicago are presented by species and by states | 


and provinces of origin; states and provinces by 
species; species by months; states and provinces 


by months; totals by species; and totals by states | 
and provinces. Receipts are tabulated by methods| 


of transportation (truck, express, and freight). 
A table shows the monthly range of wholesale 
prices of some of the leading varieties of fresh 
and frozen fishery products handled on the Chi- 
cago market, In the analysis of the marketing 
trends for fresh and frozen fishery products at 
Chicago, the author discusses the sources of the 
receipts, methods of transportation, months of 
greatest receipts, receipts by species and vari- 


eties, lake trout and whitefish receipts, U.S. im- | 
ports of fresh and frozen fish from Canada, U.S. | 


imports of frozen fillets, and cold storage inven- 
tories, Also included is a table giving the names, 
classifications, and approximate weights of cer- 
tain fishery products sold in the Chicago whole- 
sale market, 


Boston Fishery Products Monthly Summary, Febru- 





ary 1957, 15 pp.; Boston Fishery Products Month- 


of Fishery Products, April 1957, 5 pp. (Market 
News Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
609-611 Federal Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.) 
Gulf States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and blue crab 
landings; crab meat production; LCL express 
shipments from New Orleans; and wholesale 
prices of fish and shellfish on the New Orleans 
French Market; for the month indicated. 





(New York) Monthly Summary - January 1957 ~ Re- 








ceipts of Fishery Products at the New York City 
Wholesale Salt-Water Market, 4 pp. (Market News 
Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 155 John 
St., New York 38, N.Y.) Receipts in the salt- 
water section of the Fulton Fish Market by spe~ 
cies and by states and provinces for the months 
indicated. 








| (Seattle) Monthly Summary - Fishery Products, 





March 1957, 6 pp. (Market News Service, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 421 Bell St. Terminal, 
Seattle 1, Wash.) Includes landings and local re- 
ceipts, with ex-vessel and wholesale prices in 
some instances, as reported by Seattle and As~ 
toria (Oregon) wholesale dealers; also Northwest 
Pacific halibut landings; for the month indicated. 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE ANO ARE 


AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, WASH- 
INGTON 25, D.C. 








, 


Effects of Environment and Heredity on Growth of 





the Soft Clam (MYA ARENARIA), by Harlan S. 
Spear and John B. Glude, Fishery Bulletin 114 
(From Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, vol. 57), 17 pp., illus., printed, 20 cents, 

















ly Summary, March 1957, 15 pp.; Boston Fishery 
Products Monthly Summary, April 1957, 15 pp. 








(Market News Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 








1957, The objective of the experiment, described 
in this report, was to determine whether differ~ 
ences in growth rates of soft clams in two parts 








il, 


ts, 
ed 





June 1957 


of one bay were caused by environment or by 
heredity. The experiments demonstrated that 
environment, not heredity, is the important fac- 
tor in growth. Clams from one origin may have 
highly significant differences in growth rate when 
planted in different areas, Clams of different 
origins assume similar growth rates when trans- 
planted to the same area. 


Laws and Reguiations for Protection of the Com- 





mercial Fisheries of Alaska, 1957, Regulatory 
Announcement 51, 82 pp., printed, April 1957, 30 
cents, This publication is divided into two sec- 
tions. One section contains laws for the protec- 
of the commercial fisheries of Alaska and 
lated information, including the authority for 
ilation, rules regarding oyster culture, Bris- 
tol Bay residence requirements, regulation of 
salmon escapement, fishing-gear restrictions, 
exceptions to weekly closed seasons, etc. The 
second section contains all the regulations for the 
commercial fisheries of Alaska amended to date 
and which became effective April 5, 1957. These 
















1957 regulations supersede the regulations pub- 
lished in Regulatory Announcement 48 which be~ 
same effective April 21, 1956, 


Method of Estimating Abundance of Groundfish on 





Georges Bank, by George A. Rounsefell, Fishery 
Bulletin 113 (From Fishery Bulletin of the Fish 
Wildlife Service, vol. 57), 16 pp., illus., 
ited, 15 cents, 1957, 




















ellowfin Tuna Spawning in the Central Equatorial 
acific, by Heeny S.H. Yuen and Fred C. June, 
‘ishery Bulletin 112 (From Fishery Bulletin of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, vol. 57), 17 pp., 
illus,, printed, 15 cents, 1957. 
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TIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND 
CE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE OR- 
ING THEM, ORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICA - 
FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE OR- 
ON OR PUBLISHER MENTIONED, DATA ON PRICES, IF READILY 
LE, ARE SHOWN, 











AMBERGRIS: 


Ambergris, Its Properties and Identification, Spe- 
cial Service Bulletin no. 2, 1 p., processed, 
Marine Laboratory, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla., revised June 1953. 





CALIFORNIA: 


Report on California's Sacramento River Fish- 
eries," article, 32 pp., processed. Department 
of Fish and Game, 722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento, 
Calif., March 29, 1957. There are seven parts 
to this paper: Part I--Problems of the Sacra- 


mento River Salmon, Striped Bass, and Shad Fish- 


eries; Part II--Summary of Facts Relating to 
Sacramento River Migratory Fisheries; Part III-- 
Conclusions; Part IV--Recommendations; Part 
V--Reasons for Recommendations; Part VI-- 
Salmon Spawning Survey Results; and Part VII-- 
Incidental Losses of Striped Bass in the Sacra- 
mento River Gill-Net Fisheries for Shad and 
Salmon, 


| 
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CANADA: 
Fisheries Statistics of British Columbia, 1956 








(Preliminary), 11 pp., illus., processed. Cana- 
dian Department of Fisheries, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada, April 5, 1957. A summary of fisheries 
Statistics of British Columbia containing*graphs 
and tables covering quantities and value of the 
most important species of fish for 1956; landed 
and marketed value of fish and fishery products 
for 1942-56; landings and manufactured products 
marketed in British Columbia for 1956; salmon 
pack; inventory of boats (10 tons and over), 1956; 
inventory of boats (less than 10 tons), 1956; and 
quantity and value of gear used in the primary 
fisheries, 1956. 


Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1954 (New Bruns- 





wick), 59 pp., printed in French and English, 

50 Canadian cents. Queen's Printer and Con- 
troller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 1957. 
Consists of tables giving the production and value 
of the principal species of fish and shellfish in 
New Brunswick in 1951-54; quantity and value of 
landings by species and fisheries districts, 1953- 
54; quantity and value of manufactured fishery 
products by species and fisheries districts, 1953- 
54; capital equipment in the primary fisheries 
operations; and the number of persons engaged in 
the fisheries. 


Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1954 (Ontario, 





Prairie Provinces and Northwest Territories), 
71 pp., printed in French and English, 50 Cana- 
dian cents. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Otta- 
wa, Canada, 1957. Consists of tables giving the 
quantity and value of the principal species of in- 
land fish landed in Ontario in 1951-54; quantity 
and value of landings by species and fisheries 
districts, Ontario, 1953-54; capital equipment in 
the primary fisheries operations; and the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the fisheries. Similar 
data are also given of the Prairie Provinces 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta) and the 
Northwest Territories. 


CEYLON: 
Food Regulations of Ceylon, World Trade Infor- 





mation Service Part 2, no. 57-35, 4 pp., printed, 
10 cents, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C.) 
The Food and Drugs Act, No. 25 of 1949, pro- 
vides "for the regulation and control of the im- 
portation, sale and distribution of food ahd drugs 
and for matters connected therewith or incidental 
thereto," and gives the Government of Ceylon 
authority to issue regulations for administering 
and enforcing its provisions, This leaflet gives 
the sanitary requirements, special regulations, 
local regulations, and marking and labeling re- 
quirements of Ceylon's imported foods. 


CROAKER: 
Distribution, Growth, and Availability of Juvenile 


Croaker, MIC ROPOGON UNDULATUS, in Virginia, 
by Dexter S. Haven, Contributions from the Vir- 
ginia Fisheries Laboratory, No. 68, 10 pp., illus., 
printed. (Reprinted from Ecolo vol, 38, no. 1, 
January 1957, pp. 88-97.) Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Va. 





































































OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 





EXPORTS: 

United States Exports of Domestic and Foreign 
Merchandise (Commodity by Country of Desti- 
nation), Calendar Year 1956, Report No. FT 410, 
processed, Part I, 238 pp., 30 cents; Part Ul, 

413 pp., $2. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 1957. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C.) The statistics in Part I 
cover exports of domestic and foreign merchan- 
dise (including fishery products and byproducts) 
under group 00 to group 5 from the United States 
to foreign countries. Part Ilcovers merchandise 
under group 6 to 9 (some items of interest tothe 
fishery and allied industries are included). 





FLORIDA: 

(Florida State Board of Conservation) Twelfth 
Biennial Report, 1955-56, 77 pp., illus., printed. 
Florida State Board of Conservation, Tallahas- 
see, Fla., 1957. Describes the activities of the 
Florida State Board of Conservation during 1955- 
56, summarizing the goals attained and progress 
achieved in the betterment of salt-water conser- 
vation. Includes chapters on sport fishing, com- 
mercial fisheries, commercial fish landings, 
oyster cultivation and rehabilitation, research, 





on commercial fisheries discusses the principal 
problem of the commercial fishing industry; the 
continued decline in demand for mullet. Several 
studies were concluded during the two-year pe- 
riod on the economic and marketing aspects, and 
other investigations, centered on new products 
that might be developed from mullet, provided 
technological know-how for producers. The chap- 
ter on commercial fisheries also discusses the 
second major commercial problem confronting 
the department, the persistent suspicion that the 
Tortugas shrimp fishery might be overexploited. 
The Board sponsored studies into possible pre- 
liminary measures to protect the shrimp fish- 
eries' future. Following this research a rule 
was passed setting a minimum size for shrimp 
and prescribing certain mesh sizes for shrimp 
trawl nets 


FRANCE: 

"Shell Fishing Methods in Brittany," by Dr. A.V. 
Brandt, article, World Fishing, vol. 6, no. 4, 
April 1957, pp. 48-49, illus., printed. John 
Trundell, Ltd., Temple Chambers, Temple Ave., 
London, E.C. 4, England. A brief article des- 
cribing the different types of pots and creels used 
in taking lobsters andcrabs along the French coast. 





INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE SEA: 

La Utilizacion y Conservacion de las Riquezas del 
Mar (The Utilization and Conservation of the 
Resources of the Seas), by F.V. Garcia Amador, 
250 pp., printed in Spanish. Editorial Lex, 
Amargura 259-261, Havana, Cuba, 1956. Discus- 
ses the utilization and conservation of the re- 
sources of the seas as one of the most pressing 
problems of contemporary international law. 
According to the author, abuse of the freedom of 
exploitation of the seas makes it necessary to 
formulate limitations on exploitation through 
close international cooperation. This book con- 
tains the five following chapters: (1) Introduction: 
Freedom of the Seas andContemporary Problems; 
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(2) The Legal Control of the Seas and New Pro- 
jections of State Authority; (3) Submarine Areas 
and the Right to Utilize Their Resources; (4) 
Conservation of the Living Resources of the 
Seas; and (5) Conclusion: The New International 
Law of the Sea. 


JELLYFISH: 

Some Inhabitants of Chesapeake Bay, Animals of 
Jelly, by Robert Bailey, Contributions from the 
Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, No. 66, 2 pp., 
illus., printed. (Reprinted from Virginia Wild- 
life, vol. XVII, no. 9, September 1956, pp. 12-13) 
Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, Gloucester 
Point, Va. 





LAWS AND REGULATIONS: 

Conference on Co-ordination of Fisheries Regu- 
lations between Canada and the United States 
(Summary of Proceedings, Seattle, Washington-- 
February 27-28, 1957), 15 pp., processed. U.S. 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. Dis- 
cusses a meeting of representatives of Canada 
and the United States to discuss coordination of 
specific fisheries regulations for the Pacific 
area pertaining to offshore salmon net fishing, 
salmon troll fishing,and trawl fishing for petrale 
sole and black cod. The representatives of both 
Canada and the United States agreed that devel- 
opment of major offshore salmon net fisheries 
posed a serious problem and that regulations of 
such fishing in the eastern Pacific ocean was 
essential to the conservation of salmon stocks 
of North American origin. The United States 
Delegation stated that different regulations with 
regard to open season and size limit applied to 
the troll fisheries off the coast of continental 
United States, Canada, and Alaska and that in 
their view, such regulations were necessary to 
conserve the salmon stocks and thus it wouldbe 
desirable to have these conform in the respec~ 
tive areas. The United States Delegation out- 
lined certain recent developments in the otter 
trawl fisheries which demonstrated in their view 
the necessity for further restrictions particu- 
larly with respect to the fishing season for 
petrale sole, a minimum size limit for black 
cod, and the mesh size authorized for trawlnets. 
The major agreements which were reached 
between the Canadian and United States Dele- 
gations during the Conference are presented, as 
well as a list of those attending the Conference 
Reports of the various subcommittees on troll 
and trawl regulations and the location of the 
line delimiting offshore waters at the entrance 
to the Strait of San Juan de Fuca are also included. 














Oregon Commercial Fisheries Code, 1955-1956, 
158 pp., printed. Oregon Fish Commission, 
307 State Office Bldg., Portland 1, Ore. A com~ 
pilation of the laws of the State of Oregon re- 
lating to the protection and propagation of food 
fish and shellfish. 








(Washington) Commercial Fishing Regulations, 
1956 (Salmon and Bottomfish), 30 pp., printed. 
Department of Fisheries, Olympia, Wash., May 
1956. This summary is condensed from regu- 
lations for the taking of food fish and shellfish 
for commercial purposes. Contains fishing gear 
definitions and general definitions and regulations. 
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The sections on Puget Sound salmon, Columbia 
River salmon, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, 
Pacific Ocean waters, and coastal waters sum- 
marize regulations pertaining to areas, gear, 
and seasons. 


MOLLUSKS: 

Notes on Fungus Parasites of Bivalve Mollusks in 
Ch sapeake Bay, by Jay D. Andrews, Contribu- 
tions from the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, 
No. 54, 7 pp., processed. (Reprinted from Pro- 
ceedings of the National Shellfish Association, 
vol. 45, 1954, pp. 157-163.) Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Va. 








MULLET: 
Interim Report on Mullet Research, by G.C. 
Broadhead and H.P. Mefford, Special Service 














Bulletin no. 8, 9 pp., processed. Marine Labo- 
ratory, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., 
January 1954 

NAVIGATION: 
Annual Report of the Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1956, 75 pp., illus., printed, 40 cents. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. Describes the 
activities and functions of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey for 1956, including the preparation and 
uance of nautical charis and coast pilots. 





List of Lights and Other Marine Aids, Great Lakes, 
United States and Canada, Ninth Coast Guard 
District, Corrected to March 1, 1957, 235 pp., 
illus., processed, $1.75. U.S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, D.C. (For sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.) Lights and other marine 











t 











aids to navigation maintained by or under author- 
ity of the United States Coast Guard and the Do- 
minion of Canada on the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River above St. Regis River are con- 
tained in this list. This list is intended to fur- 


nish more complete information concerning aids 
to navigation than can be conveniently shown on 
charts. It is not intended to be used innavigation 
in the place of charts and the lake pilot and should 
not be so used. The charts should be consulted 
for the location of all aids to navigation. 


Supplement to United States Coast Pilot 1, Atlantic 
Coast, Section A, St. Croix River to Cape Cod, 
Fifth (July 1, 1950) Edition, Serial 737/7, 39 pp., 
printed, February 2, 1957; Supplement to United 
States Coast Pilot 9, Alaska, Cape Spencer to 

Arctic Ocean, Sixth (November 6, 1954) Edition, 

Serial 77972, 22 pp., printed, February 16, 1957; 

and Supplement to United States Coast Pilot 10, 

Hawaiian Islands, Third (January 1, 1950) Edi- 

tion, Serial 735/7, 14 pp., printed, February 16, 

1957. Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. Depart- 

ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


























OYSTERS: 

Changes in the Physiography of Oyster Bars inthe 
James River, Virginia, by Nelson Marshall, Con+ 
tribution No. 17 of the Oceanographic Institute, 

Florida State University, 9 pp., illus., printed. 
(Reprinted from The Virginia Journal of Science, 











vol. 5, no. 3, July 1954, pp. 173-181.) The 
Oceanographic Institute, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Laboratories, by G. Robert Lunz, 5 pp., proc~ 
essed. (Reprinted from Proceedings of the 
National Shelifisheries Association, vol. 46, pp. 
83-87.) Bears Bluff Laboratories, Wadmalaw 
Island, S.C. One of the greatest drawbacks to 
good quality oyster production is "wrap-up," or 
the crowding of oysters on cultch. This is due 
to the long setting season, the intensity of setting, 
and the low mortality of the young. To control 
this intense setting, to practice water farming, 
and to utilize unproductive lands, cultivation of 
oysters in ponds was begun in 1944, This paper 
describes the construction of the ponds, the 
planting of seed oysters, and the results of the 
experiments. 








Osmotic Behavior and Bleeding of the Oyster, 
CRASSOSTREA VIRGINICA, by Milton Fingerman 
and Laurence D. Fairbanks, 19 pp., illus., print- 
ed. (Reprinted from Tulane Studies in Zoology, 
vol. 3, no. 9, April 12, 1956, pp. 151-168.) De- 
partment of Zoology, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La. The present investigation was un- 
dertaken with a twofold purpose. The first aim 
was to obtain quantitative information concerning 
the weight changes andfluid losses that occur 
during the summer months in Southern oysters 
after the body has been removed from the shell. 
The second aim was to investigate in a detailed 
fashion the osmoregulatory ability of the Amer- 
ican oyster, Crassostrea virginica, Results of 
these studies are presented, 














Oyster Mortality Studies in Virginia~-Il, The Fun- 
gus Disease Caused by DERMOCYSTIDIUM 
MARINUM in Oysters of Chesapeake Bay, by 

Jay D. Andrews and Willis G. Hewatt, Contri- 
butions from the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, 
No, 69, 25 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from 
Ecological Monographs, vol. 27, no. 1, January 
1957, pp. 1-25.) Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, 
Gloucester Point, Va. 














Setting of Oysters in Virginia, by Jay D. Andrews, 
Contributions from the Virginia Fisheries Labo- 
ratory, No. 53, 9 pp., processed. (Reprinted 
from Proceedings of the National Shellfish Asso- 
ciation, vol. 45, 1954, pp. 38-46.) Virginia Fish- 
eries Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Va. 











Temperature Control Experiments on the Fungus 
Disease, DERMOCYSTIDIUM MARINUM, of Oys- 
ters, by Willis G. Hewatt and Jay D. Andrews, 
Contributions from the Virginia Fisheries Labo- 
ratory, No. 62, 5 pp., processed, (Reprinted 
from Proceedings of the National Shellfish Asso- 
ciation, vol. 46, pp. 129-133.) Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Va. 








What Killed Your Oysters? by Jay D. Andrews, 








Contributions from the Virginia Fisheries Labo- 
ratory, No. 65, 2 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted 
from Southern Fisherman, vol. XVI, no. 7, July 
1956, pp. 22-23.) Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, 
Gloucester Point, Va. 
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Trapping Oyster Drills in Virginia~-I. The Effect 
of Migration and Other Factors on the Catch, by 
Jay D. Andrews, Contributions from the Virginia 
Fisheries Laboratory, No. 63, 15 pp., illus., 
processed; and Il, The Time Factor in Relation 
to the Catch per Trap, by J. L. McHugh, Con- 
tributions from the Virginia Fisheries Labora- 
tory, No. 64, 14 pp., illus., processed, (Re- 
printed from Proceedings of the National Shell- 
fish Association, vol. 46, pp. 140-168.) Virginia 
Fisheries Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Va. 

















"Commercial Trawling in the Philippines," by 
Porfirio R. Manacop, article, The Philippine 
Journal of Fisheries, vol. 3, no. 2, July-Decem~ 
ber 1955, pp. 117-188, illus., printed. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Natural Resources, 
Manila, Philippines, 1956. Describes the trawl 
fishery which has developed tc some magnitude 
in the Philippines over the last 30 years, Be- 
cause of the increasing economic importance of 
the trawl industry, the author has writtena 
detailed account of the nature and extent of the 
fishery as a whole and a study of the gear re~ 
quirements and its operation. In addition to the 
excellent description and clear illustrations of 
the different types of trawling gear used in the 
Philippines, the author discusses the care and 
handling of the catch aboard the vessel; the spe- 
cies of fish, with their English and scientific 
names, taken by the commercial otter trawlers; 
marketing the catch; care and maintenance of 
fishing gear and accessories; and the outlook of 
the trawl fishery. 
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PRESERVATION: 


"Aureomycin as an Ice Additive for Fresh Fish," 
by B. Albertson, article, Industrial Refrigeration, 
no. 3, September 1956, pp. 19-20, 52, printed. 
Nickerson and Collins Co., 435 North Waller Ave.,,| 
Chicago 44, Ill. 





"Organoleptic Studies of Irradiated Foods," by 
G. B. Pratt and O, F. Ecklund, article, Food 
Technology, October 1956, pp. 496-499, illus., 
printed. Institute of Food Technologists, 176 
West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





"Radiation Preservation of Foods: The Present 
Position," by R. S. Hannan, article, Bulletin de 
l'Institut International du Froid, vol. XXXVI, 
no, 1, 1957, pp. 179-209, illus., printed in Eng- 
lish with a summary in French, Institut Inter- 
national gu Froid, 177, Boulevard Malesherbes, 
Paris 17°, France. 








RED TIDE: 














Irritant Gases Associated with Red Tide, by 
Roberi M. Ingle, Special Service Bulletin no. 9, 
4 pp., processed. Marine Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., March 1954. 


A Tentative Method for the Prediction of the Flor~ 
ida Red Tide Outbreaks, by Frank Chew, Con- 
tribution No. 162, 13 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
printed from Bulletin of Marine Science of the 
Gulf and Caribbean, vol. 6, no. 4, pp. 292-304, 
December 1956.) The Marine Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.Terrigenous 























nutrient supply in a mass of water of estuarine 
origin as a significant parameter in red tide 
outbreak is further studied as part of an inves- 
tigation for the Florida State Board of Conser- 
vation. A relationship between an estuarine 
mass, carrying the nutrient supply, and the am- 
bient environment is suggested. This relation- 
ship is applied to the Florida red tide with the 
help of a new hypothesis of red tide outbreak, 


REFRIGERATION AND FREEZING: 

"Changes of Internal Temperature in Carps Sub- 
jected to Refrigeration by Means of Fresh- 
Water Ice" (Comportamento della temperatura 
in carpe sottoposte a refrigerazione con ghiaccio 
d'acqua comune), by P. Savi and G. Braccio, 
article, Il Freddo, vol. 10, no. 4, July-August 
1956, pp. 51-54, illus., printed in Italian. Asso- 
ciazione Frigorifica Italiana, Via Donatello 8, 
Milano, Italy. 


"The Cooling of Sea Perch on Board Freezer 
Ships" (Okhlazdenje stavridy na refrizeratorakh), 
by Z.I. Vetrova, G.I. Ciplakova, and P.I, 
Kjokova, article, Rybnoe Khozjaistvo, no, 4, 
1956, pp. 10-11, printed in Russian. Kotel 
'nicheskaia Naberezhiaia D 1/15, Souizpechati 
Otdelu "Zhurnal-Pochtoi,'' Moscow, Zh-240, 
U.S.S.R. 





"Fish Fillets and Fish Sticks," article, Quick 
Freezing, October 1956, pp. 280-282, illus., 
printed. Refrigeration House, Victoria Road, 
Woking, Surrey, England. Describes a new 
freezing line for consumer packs at Hull, Great 
Britain. After being filleted, graded, and 
weighed, then packaged, the fish is loaded into 
new type trolleys which contain 10 hollow alu- 
minum shelves, These can be compressed over 
the packs by means of hydraulic pressure in 
order to avoid the kind of distortion that occurs 
when small rectangular packs are subjected to 
air blast freezing. 


‘Handling and Chilling of Fresh Fish on Vessels 
at Sea," by F. Bramsnaes, article, FAO Fish- 
eries Bulletin, vol, X, no, 1, January-March 
1957, pp. 25-41, illus., printed, single copy 30 
U.S. cents. Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. (For sale by 
Columbia University Press, International Docu- 
ments Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N.Y.) This report is intended to cover the scien 
tific and industrial progress made since the FAO 
Meeting on Herring Technology, held in Bergen, 
Norway, in 1950, in the field of handling and 
chilling of fresh fish. It discusses the experi~ 
mental work being conducted on the influence of 
temperatures on keeping time, handling of fish 
at sea, exposure on deck, gutting of fish, washing 
on board, ways of chilling, losses of protein in 
stowage, storage limits, bilgy odors, functions 
of ice, salt-water ice, storage in chilled sea wa~ 
ter, and preservatives. A section on progress 
in the industry discusses washing fish on deck 
and hold construction, 





"Refrigeration and Modern Storage Processes for 
Foodstuffs. II(1). Sterilization of Foodstuffs by 
Means of Irradiation" (El frio y los metodos 
modernos en la conservacion de alimentos. II. 
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Esterilizacion de los alimentos por radiacion), by 
A, Santos Ruiz and J. Moreno Calvo, article, Re- 
vista del Frio, no. 3, July-September 1956, pp. 
181-188, printed in Spanish. Centro Experimental 
del Frio, Serrano 150, Madrid, Spain. Discusses 
a study of the treatment of foods by radiant energy, 
which has been recommended in recent years for 
food sterilization. Also includes a general biblio- 
graphy. 








Scallops--and Scallop Dredges," and ''New Type 
Dredge is Far More Effective,'' by James Mason 
and R.H. Baird, respectively, articles, World 
h vol. 6, no, 4, April 1957, pp. 35-39, 
printed. John Trundell, Ltd., Temple 
I , Temple Ave., London, E.C.4, England. 
The first article is abstracted from Scottish Fish- 
eries Bulletin No. 6, January 1957, published by 
the Fisheries Division, Scottish Home Depart- 
It describes the life history of the scallop 
etail and discusses the existing fishery in 
land and the Isle of Man. The second article 
ased ona paper from the Journal du Conseil 
rnational pour l'Exploration de la Mer, vol. 
XV, no. 3, 1955, from which the drawings were _ | 
It describes the new, more efficient | 
e of scallop dredge which was developed after 
areful research by the Ministry of Fisheries. In 
f catches, the gear described here has 
ved itself, after test hauls on various grounds, 
ree times as efficient as the standard scallop 
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How j Know the Seaweeds, by E. Yale Dawson, 
3 l i, spiral bound $2.25 


‘ lus.. printec 
pp., lilus., printed, 
o , 


Jubuque, Iowa, 





956. 


in Virginia Waters, by W. H. Massmann 

+ S. Bailey, Contributions from the Vir- 
ieries Laboratory, No. 60, 4 pp., illus., 
(R eprinted from Virginia Wildlife, April 

! heries Laboratory, 








16, pp -4.) Virginia Fis 
> mint % 
c i i » Yas 


I oloration and Habitat of the Shrimp 
102 IZEU MA CAROL INEN aol Kingsley (Caridae: 
lytti by Gilbert L. Voss, Contribution 
The Mar: ine Laboratory, University 
> pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from | 
yf Marine Science of the Gulf and Carib~ 


b rol, 6, no, 4, December 1956, pp. 359-363.)) 

1¢ Marine Laboratory, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables 34, Fla. | 
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ytective 

















PINY LOBSTER: 

A Prenaupliosoma Stage in the Larval Development | 
~ of th the Spiny Lobster, PANULIRUS ARGUS (Lat- | 
reille), fron from Puerto Rico, by Carmelo Feliciano, } 
Contribution No. 171 from The Marine Labora- 
tory, University of Miami, 4 pp., illus., printed. 
(Repr inted from Bulletin of Marine Science of the 
Gulf and Caribbean, vol. 6, no. 4, December 1956, 
pp. 341-345.) The Marine ‘Laboratory, University 
of Miami, Coral Gables 34, Fla. 

















Sponge Cultivation, by F. G. Walton Smith, Spe- 
cial Service Bulletin no. 3, 5 pp., processed. 





Se 





Marine Laboratory, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla., December 1948. 


The Sponge Industry of Florida, by John F. Storr, 





Florida State Board of Conservation, Educa- 
tional Series No. 9, 29 pp., illus., printed, 
Director of Conservation, State Board of Con- 
servation, Tallahassee, Fla., 1957. A clearly 
written booklet which describes feeding and 
reproduction and other phases of the life of the 
sponge. Also discusses many parts of the sponge 
industry, including such topics as: where sponges 
are found and how they are gathered, cleaned, 
and sold; the value of the sponge industry; re- 
population of sponge beds; and investigations to 
assist the sponge industry. 


TILAPIA: 


"The Tilapias and Their Culture, A Second Re- 
view and Bibliography," by Pierre Chimits, arti- 
cle, FAO Fisheries Bulletin, vol. X, no. 1, Jan- 
uary~March 1957, pp. 1-24, illus., printed, sin- 
gle copy 30 U.S. cents. Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. 
(For sale by Columbia University Press, Inter- 
national Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y.) A supplement to the author's 
first article, "The Tilapias and Their Culture, A 
Preliminary Bibliography" (FAO Fisheries Bul- 
letin, 1955, vol. 8, no. 1, pp. 1-33). Additional 
information is given on all three chapters of the 
original article, and there is a fourth chapter, 
concerning barrier-lakes and artificial reser- 
voirs that have been stocked with tilapia, using 
a technique which is half-way between that used 
for open waters and that adopted for pond culture. 
There is also a brief fifth chapter on the use of 
tilapia for other purposes. 











TRADE AGREEMENTS: 


Trade Agreements Manual, second edition, 49 pp., 
processed, United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington 25, D.C., March 1957, A summary 
of selected data relating to the various trade 
agreements that the United States has entered 
into under the authority of the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 and the subsequent extensions of that 
authority. Part I of the manual considers United 
States trade-agreement obligations, past and 
present, This part includes, among other things, 
a list of the countries with which the United 
States had trade-agreement obligations in effect 
on March 1, 1957; a master list of all agreements 
that the United States has concluded under the 
Trade Agreements Act, whether or not those 
agreements are still in force; and a brief legis~ 
lative history of the trade agreements program, 
Part II is devoted to information about the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This part 
includes, among other things, a list of the coun- 
tries that were contracting parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on March 1, 1957; a master list 
of all accessions to, and withdrawals from, the 
General Agreement between October 30, 1947, 
and March 1, 1957, and a list of the conferences 
and sessions pertaining to the General Agreement 
that have been held since 1947. 





TRADE LISTS: 


The Office of Intelligence and Services, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., has published the 
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following mimeographed trade lists. Copies of these 
lists may be obtained by firms in the United States 
from that office or from Department of Commerce 
field offices at $2 each. 


Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable)--Importers, 
Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Exporters, 
Belgium, 9 pp. (February 1957). Lists the name 
and address, size of firm, and type of product 
handled by each firm. Includes firms dealing in 
marine~-animal oils. 








Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable)--Importers, 
Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Exporters, 
Brazil, 35 pp. (February 1957). Lists the name 
and address, size of firm, and type of product 
handled by each firm. Includes firms dealing in 
fish and fish-liver oils. 











Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable)--Importers, 
Dealers, and Producers, Colombia, 16 pp. (Feb- 
ruary 1957). Lists the name and address, size of 
firm, and type of product handled by each firm. 
Includes a brief summary of Colombia's imports 
of marine~animal oils for 1955, Firms dealing 
in fish and marine-animal oils are listed. 











UNITED KINGDOM: 

Report on the British Fishing Industry, Distant 
Water Trawlers, 1956, 40 pp., illus., printed. 
The British Trawlers' Federation (Distant Water 
Section), Hull, England. A report on Britain's 
distant-water fleet in 1956, stating that "The past 
year has again been one of progress for the Brit- 
ish Fishing Industry's Distant Water Fleets sail- 
ing from Hull, Grimsby and Fleetwood. Landings, 
human consumption, and earnings all increased 
in spite of atrocious weather on the Arctic fishing 
grounds during the last quarter of the year. Un- 
fortunately, operating costs also rose very steep- 
ly and in view of this and of the scarce supplies 
due to bad weather at the end of the year, it was 
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FISH STICKS--A VERSATILE FOOD 


When you want aneconomical, convenient, and versatile food to appease hot~ 
weather appetites, golden-fried fish sticks are the answer. 








a remarkable achievement in the public interest 
that the average over-all price at the quayside went 
up by less than a farthing (about 0.3 cents) a lb, 
The increased landings were achieved with fewer 
trawlers, great progress having been made in the 
modernization of the Fleet and the replacement of 
obsolete vessels by highly efficient new ships," 
The report also states that "Great progress was 
also made in achieving safety at sea. The year 
was notable for the fact that not a single trawler- 
man lost his life as a result of shipwrecks. The 
fact that only two ships were lost in spite of apal- 
ling weather may well have been due to a combi- 
nation of more modern and efficient ships with 
more up-to-date navigational aids and the main- 
tenance of extremely high standards of seaman- 
ship. The fact that no lives were lost in the two 
shipwrecks was undoubtedly due to the introduc- 
tion of inflatable rubber liferafts, which were re- 
sponsible for saving 57 lives. These have now 
been made compulsory and will replace lifeboats," 


VIRGINIA: 

History of Virginia's Commercial Fisheries, by 
J. L. McHugh and Robert S. Bailey, Contribu- 
tions from the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, 
No. 70, 23 pp., illus., printed, (Reprinted from 
The Virginia Journal of Science, vol. 8, no, 1 
January 1957, pp. 42-64.) Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory, Gloucester Point, Va. 





, 


Oyster Yields in Virginia, by J.L. McHugh and 
J.D. Andrews, Contributions from the Virginia 
Fisheries Laboratory, No. 55, 6 pp., illus., 
printed, (Reprinted from Southern Fisherman, 
August 1955.) Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, 
Gloucester Point, Va. 








WHALES: 
Here Come the Whales! by alice E. Goudey, 94pp., 
illus., printed, $2.50. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, N.Y., 1956. 
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They may be served 


for breakfast with scrambled eggs; luncheon with a tossed salad; snack time with | 


hors d'oeuvre tray. 








These oblong sticks of skinned, boned, breaded, precooked, and frozen fish 
of several varieties are one of the most popular fish items on the market. This | 
versatile food is also rated tops among the convenience foods as they 


to store in the freezer, easy to prepare, and yet nutritious and delicious. 


a glass of milk; dinner as the main dish of the meal; midnight supper withcrisp | 
potato chips and a tempting beverage; or as ahot appetizer for an easily prepared | 


are handy 
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BLUEFIN TUNA SPAWN OFF SOUTH FLORIDA 
The occurrence of recently-spawning fish and eggs and larvae believed to 
be those of the bluefin tuna suggest that these fish spawn inthe Straits of Florida 
juring Mayandearly June. The main spawning area appears to be on the outer 
irgin of the Florida current between Riding Rocks and Bimini inthe Bahamas. 
|The spawning habits of the smaller tuna inthe areaare at present unknown. The 
} , : . 
evidence suggests that the American and European tuna represent independent 
inits inasmuch as the spawning time overlaps and the areas of spawning are 
Dey about 4,000 miles apart. 
--Sea Secrets, The Marine Laboratory, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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THE DUNGENESS CRAB INDUSTRY 


Fishery Leaflet 439 (The Dungeness Crab Industry) describes the Dungeness or the Paciff 
crab, the fishery, processing methods, and marketing. 





In the section on Marketing the author states that: 


"Dungeness crab is marketed in three different forms: (1) whole crab, fresh or frozen, @ 

fresh or frozen meat, and (3) canned meat. Nearly 85 percent of the total catch is marke 
freshand frozen, either as whole crab¢ 
as picked meat, inStates west of the Rock 
Mountains, particularly inthe Pacify 
Coast States. Nearly all the crabs landed 
in Califormiea, the largest marketing are 
‘onthe Pacific Coast, go to the fresh-ma 
ket trade. Fresh-crab shippers inOrege 
and Washington also supply the Californi 
market, A few individually packaged 
frozen whole crabs are marketed in# 
Midwestern States as well as in someg 
the large eastern cities. Canned Dunges 
ness crab meatis offered for sale throughes 
out the United States. q 


"Before 1920, Dungeness crab W 
marketed inone form only--freshly-cooks 
ed whole crab. Up to that time, the dos 
mestic canned crab meat market was come 
pletely dominated by foreign crab mew 
mainlyfrom Japan. Domestic produce 
lacking a good formula, were skeptica 
about canning the meat and felt that th 
could not compete with foreign producers, For several years before 1920, trade journals strongly 
emphasized that Dungeness crab meat had a flavor superior to foreign canned crab meat andhi 
urged the crab industry to start canning , 
Dungeness crab. It is claimed thata 
canning formula was borrowed from Ja- 
pan, and withthe encouragement of a 
trade journal, Dungenesscrab meat was 
first canned in Alaska in 1920, and in 
Washington and Oregon in 1927. 


FIG, 1 = DUNGENESS CRAB. 


"The small Alaska pack of 75 cases 
in 1920 was a success, and theindustry 
in Alaska quickly expanded. Canners 
were quick to enter this new fieldbecause 
it afforded off-season employment to can- 
nery workers and fishermen, In 1948 a 
record pack of 169, 798 cases of Dunge- 
ness meat, valued at $3, 820,622, was 
produced by the entire industry. This 
amount represented about 30 percent of 
the crabs landed that year, while the re- 
maining 70 percent was marketed fresh 
or frozenas either whole crabs or picked 
meat. 


canned crab meathas declined. Twofac- 
tors have caused a reductioninthe pro- 
duction of heat-processed canned crab 
meat: (1) the demand for fresh and fro- 
zen crab has steadily increased, and(2) 
increased production andimportation of cannedcrab meat, mainly from king crabs, have cau 


" . b: ha 
Inrecent years, the production of — : f 


FIG, 2 = BARGE TRANSPORTING CRAB POTS TO SOUTHEASTERN ALASKAS 


the domestic industry to proceed cautiously," 


Free copies of FL 439 may beobtained from the Division of Information, U. S, Fish and W 
life Service, Washington 25, D. C. Additional information on the processing and canning © 
may be found in Fishery Leaflets 85, 88, ar? ?74 and Separate No. 50. 











